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TE ACHERS, TAKE NOTICE! 


Teachers and Boards of Education : 

Now is the time to be looking for the best Text-Books, 

Ask your STATIONER to sell you When your schools will commence in September, the question 
of what books you will use will come up for your consideration. 

We would be pleased to have an opportunity to present, 


one or more of the and b d on our publications. 


We have a good variety of 














Readers, Spellers, Arithmetics, Grammars, Historiesof , 
U. S., Copy Books, Ethics, Singing Books, 


Writing Spellers and Supplementary 
Readers. 


You may feel sure, in ordering our publications that you are 
getting books containing the latest and best educational features. 
Those who would like to examine our List, can have it by 


sending us their names and addresses. 
Hoping to receive your correspondence and some of your 
patronage, we remain, 


Yours very respectfully, 
GEO. SHERWOOD AND CO., 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., School Book Publishers, 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave, 





MADE AND COPYRIGHTED BY THE 








59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. Cuicaco, Itt, 
MUSIC COURSE. Young Folks’ Library. MacCoun's ——— Publications. Welsh’s Grammars. Stowell’s 
h ! 
NORM AL pa tren Senta Gar ecoanenn, ane ~ a Sent Soete and helps for nearly onal Gana ed school and college work. MDlustrated catalogue 
* ma ree to any address. 
COURSE IN SPELLING. SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


* LEADING FACTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By D. H. MONTGOMERY, Author of the Leading Facts of History Series. 359 pages. With full Maps, both 
black and colored, Illustr = ions, Appendices, Index, Etc. Introductory Price, $1.00; Allowance for an old 
book in exchange, 30 cents. Just published. 

( 0. As its name indicates this history is devoted to pos The political, industrial, commercial and intellectuay 

leading events in the development of our country. Its|activities of the American people have all received full 


chief merit is the judgment with recognition. Accuracy and vi- 
which these have been selected iT is THE BEST. vacity go along with candor and 








BOSTON, and the vividness with which they are placed before! philosophical temper. Causes and results are care- 
NEW YORK, the reader’s mind. The main things are brought out fully traced. It is a book abounding too, in life and 
CHICAGO and made salient, so that they stand before the eye color. Its vitality of thought is contagious. With all this 

? like mountain peaks on the horizon and cannot be it has the virtue of teachableness. It is the most attrac- 
LON DON. mistaken. 'tive and will prove the most satisfactory. 





HARPER’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Among the many valuable school text-books are the following: 


Swinton’s Studies in English Literature. $1.20. 
Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric. 80 Cents. 
Rolfe’s Series of English Classics; which includes Shakespeare's works, selec- 
tions from Gray, Browning, Milton, Wordsworth, Goldsmith and Macaulay. 56 Cents. 
Rolfe’s Select English for School Use. 36 Cents. 
Loomis’s Series of Mathematics. - 
Newcombe’s Popular Astronomy. $1.30. 
Orton’s Comparative Zoology. $1.80. 
Franklin Square Song Collection, six numbers, half bound. 60 Cents. 
Green’s Short History of the English People. Revised. $1.20. 
Student’s Series of Histories. 
Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for introduction and exchange. Send for circulars and 
price lists. Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 
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QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
an Chemical Apparatus, 


FOR SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES, 


‘s Send for List 
of Catalogues. 















ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 













ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts, of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 

ess Erasers 
and Crayons, 


Just Published. Goff’s Historical Map of U, 
Plain, incisive ana compete. Scnd for circular 


Andrews M'’f’g Company, 
76 FIFTH AVE,, Near 14th Street, N. ¥ 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Diplomas, Black Boards, Maps. 
Estimates for School Supplies 
of every Description, 


ARTHUR COOPER, 
292 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD! | 


® 

tT. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single :ainute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 
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G. A. Me Bride wrote 129 words in « singte 
minute, Blindfolded, thus in each cass 
proving the falsity of many of the state 
ments of our competitors, 


For full and correct account of above test, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.., 
.@ HARTFORD, CONN. © 


BRANCH OFFICES :—-237 Broadway, N. We} 
14 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 1003 Arch 
Street, Philadeiphia. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL 


PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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MIMBHOGRAP Et 
Patented by Txos. A. Epison. 
Makes 3,000 copies of one original writing, Draw- 
ing, Music, etc. 1,600 copies of one original 
Typewriter Letter. Recommended by over 40,000 
users. Send for circular and sample of work. 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152 - 154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 32 Liberty Street, NEW YORE. 





KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & COt.,, 
East 14TH STREET, 
New York. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 





Bank, Church, School, 
Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings, 
AMERICAN 


Desk & Seating Co., 

270-272 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, 

Write for Catalogues. 





YALE DESK. 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 
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HAVE MANY -yTED 


PA IMPROVEMENTS 
Noy, FOUND OTHER MAKES 
THAT WiLL WELL REPAY Aw! 
INVESTIGATION 
BY THOSE Noine TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
°*MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M 


Normal Methods of Teaching 


504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the “* New Education ™ init 
simplest and most practical form, while it care 
tully avoids the vagaries and impracticable fans 
cies of the mere theorist. All of its methods have 
been tested in the school-room. 
Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a | and concise 
furm the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 
its faculties. It grew up in the class-room and is 
thus specially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 

* Every schoo! library should have a copy of it 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it in- 
dispensable.”—Nat. Jour. of Education, Boston. 

These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was tor many years 
Principal of the First State Normal Schoo! of 
Pennsylvania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers 
for examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 
2114 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUsIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
= ~~ term. Board and room including Steam 

eat and Electric Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. 
wae Illustrated Calendar giving full informat.on, 
address 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 








ESTABLISHED 1849. 


‘BOYNTON’ 
HOT 


Heater. ae 


INCORPORATED 1884 





FOR WARMING HOUSES, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


These Heaters have been pronounced by scientific experts to be the most 


effective, economical, and of 


the best mechanical coustruc- 


tion of any on the market. 


Also Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


BOYNTON FURNACES, RANGES, ETC. 





THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


207 & 209 Water St., New York. 


47 £49 Dearborn St., Chicago. Wil, 


~nd for Pamphlet “ Recent Advances in the Heating of Schools.” 





ESTERBROOKS PENS 


LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 
128-333-444. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STAT‘ONERS. 


THE ESTERBROUK STEEL PEN CO,, 


26 John Street, New York. 


August 30, 1890. 
EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Avenue, 


New York. 
Importers and Manufacturers o¢ 


Chemical and 
Physical Apparatus 


Chemicals, Minerals, etc. 































’ 


SPECIALTIES :— Acids, Ger. 
man and Bohemian Glassware, Balances, 
Weights, Burners, Collections of Minerals, 
Crystals, Metals, etc. 





ee 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 
CHEMICAL APPARATTS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


2 ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGU Rs 
furnished on application. 


bred Brair 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 


A brain food, It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy, 





Dr. F. W. LyT_t, Lebanon, IIl., says: 
‘*] have personally used it with marked 
advantage when overworked, and the ner- 
vous system much depressed.”’ 


Dr. O. C. Srout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 
‘*T gave it to one patient who was unable 
to transact the most ordinary business, be- 
cause his brain was ‘tired and confused 
upon the least mental exertion. Immediate 
relief and ultimate recovery followed.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word 
“‘Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 





All others are spurious. Never sold 
in bulk, 





Photo Trading Post. 


Headquarters of the Chautauqua School 
of Photography. Publishers of / hoto- 
graphic Times and Annual, Manufac- 
turers of all sorts of Photo material 
specially the Waterbury, the Irving View, 
and Advill Cameras. 


Send for catalogue. 
The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 





Oscar H. Coopr, State Superintendent Public 
Instruction, Austin, Texas, says, Dec. 3, 1888. “It 
is not my practice to commend books, but if by 
commending I could aid by putting “Town and 
Country School Buildings” into the hands of 
every superintendent and school board in this 
state, I could hardly find terms of praise too high 





or its usefulness and beauty.” 











THE CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF 


EDUCATION. 


TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. 


The School Journal. 


THE Most. SUCCESSFUL IDEAS PERTAINING TO 
THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL’ METHODS OF 


TEACHING. 





ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 
The Teachers’ ingtitute and Practical Teacher. 
a year. 


(Monthly.) $2. 
” euamans IQustrated. $1.00 a year. 


| Editors. 





ME ny song 
The Teachers’ Profession. (Monthly.) 30 Cts. a year. 


CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEARTO ONE ADDRESS, 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 
The School Journal and Teachers’ Profession, 2.75 


B. L. KELLOGG & C0., 26 Clinton Place, (SP) ¥. ¥. 


WESTERN OFFICE, GEN. EASTERN AGENTS, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO. 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


J. I, CHARLOUIS, Manager Advertising Department, 
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‘THE annual meeting of the teachers of the deaf 

and dumb in this city suggests the fact that the 
first impulse given to correct methods of teaching, 
in our common schools came from them. It was of 
course impossible to adopt old stereotype methods, 
and so commenced the first practical study the child 
ever received. Nature was followed, and the suc- 
cess was so remarkable, that at once it was sug- 
gested that it would be well to adopt the same 
methods in all schools. No teacher of the deaf and 
dumb could make any headway, if he followed in 
the beaten track of the past. He is driven to the 
use of scientific ways. For example one of the 
questions discussed at this meeting was the best 
way to teach the young idea to “think in num- 
bers.” That children learn processes before state- 
ments, was emaphasized. Full answers are required 
in order to increase the pupils’ command of lan- 
guage, and to show that there is a complete under- 
standing of the operation. In brief, the methods 
are the same as those used in teaching everybody 
else, the only difference being that teachers of the 
unfortunates are compelled to use natural methods, 
while they who teach their more fortunate com- 
panions stick more or less closely to their old un- 
natural ways. 





A CERTAIN mayor of a certain city recently de- 
manded that all the teachers in that city should 
be re-examined not by the city superintendent, but 


by a commission sgueieted my " His fis Honor.” He fur- 
ther ordered that a copy of the examination ques- 
tions should be placed in his own hands two weeks 
before the time of the examination. For what pur- 
pose? Let our readers judge, when we say that six 
months before this time he had declared, with an 
oath, that every teacher who was not willing to be- 
come a tool to be used for promoting his political 
designs, should be dismissed. To-day, his enemies 
in the teaching ranks are out, and his friends are in. 
What does this imply? The conclusion is as clear 
as the air on the top of Mt. Nebo, Arkunsas. An 
outrage evidently has been committed. 





(Puke whippmg outrage is not as common as form- 

erly, but it lingers yet. Two prominent teachers 
have been prosecuted this year, in this country, 
for causing the death of their pupils,—the effect of 
whipping. One of these cases occurred in New Eng- 
land, and the last in Michigan. The boy who was 
whipped, died soon after, whether or not from the 
effect of the whipping is not certain. The superin- 
tendent had advised some other method of discipline, 
but the teacher insisted that there were five or 
six bad boys in her room, and that it was necessary 
to make this boy au example. She did so, but the 
result was not pleasant. Her whipping might not 
have been an offence. We do not say it was; in fact 
we would not say that it might not have been neces- 
sary, although we hardly think it was, but it is time 
that the whippings of the past should be condemned 
as outrages, whenever and wherever they occur. 
Yes, offences will come, and good will come out of 
them, for, the truth is, only by our woes are 
we lifted higher. It is no doubt a fact that many a 
bad boy has been made a good one through the In- 
qusition of flagellation, but it is certain that he 
would have been made better by better means. We 
see some things clearer than our fathers did, and 
this offence—whipping—is one of them. It is time 
that all teachers who have hitherto relied upon the 
rod as a means of moral reformation, should sin- 
cerely inquire whether or not they have not been 
making a serious mistake. 





()FFENCES must come. This is a fact. History 
proves it, and every day experience verifies it. 
They wiil come. Bruno had to be burned at the 
stake. It was necessary, but it was an offence 
nevertheless. Witches were executed. Roger Wil- 
liams was banished, and old John Rogers went 
up in flame and smoke in the presence of his weep- 
ing wife and large family of children. Those were 
offences; they had to come. But must they con- 
tinue? For example, is it necessary that the board 
of education of Long Island City should be con- 
tinued. Superintendent Draper has said that ** it 
seems incredible that this board of education will 
persist in inflicting upon this teacher the hardships 
involved by their course in this case, notwithstand- 
ing the determination before referred to. It was 
enough to undertake the dismissal of Mr. Burdick 
from his position in the middle of the year without 
cause for such action. To persist in refusing to per- 
mit him to assume the position, and to pay him the 
salary thereof after an investigation and determina- 
tion of the matters in controversy between the par- 
ties by the state department, in the manner pro- 
vided by the statutes, indicates a deliberate purpose 
on the part of the board to inflict a wrong upon the 
teacher, and to impede the orderly operation of the 
schools committed to their immediate care.” 


— 


(HE Brooklyn Eagle follows up Judge Draper in 

the following emphatic manner: ‘‘ Government 
at Long Island City has long been a burlesque, and 
for this reason the reactionary course of the board of 








education will occasion no surprise. At the same 


time it is highly scandalous that such a condition of 
affairs should be permitted to continue. Principal 
Burdick was removed, not for competency, but 
simply because his place was wanted for a political 
henchman of the dominant faction in Long Island 
City politics. The time would now seem to have 
arrived to appoint a commission to settle the ques- 
tion whether the Long Island City politicians are of 
more importance than all the duly recognized au- 
thorities of the commonwealth.” 
This is tolerably strong and vigorous English. 





‘TECHNICAL grammar in the lower grades re- 

ceived a severe blow in the Provincial Teachers’ 
Association, Ontario, last week. The Kingston Daily 
News says that Mr. R. K. Rowe “struck right out 
from the shoulder at one of the worst features of the 
public schoolcurriculum. His resolution amounted 
to this that the teaching of technical grammar in the 
public schools did not improve the pupils’ English, 
but wasted their time and befogged their minds in 
the effort to grasp the subtle distinctions of the 
grammarians. The study of the abstract principles 
of language instead of being a means of mental de- 
velopment has turned out to be one of the most 
mind-benumbing of studies. Public school children 
are not capable of all the subtle philological, etymo- 
logical, and syntactical distinctions which a study 
of our language reveals. They only muddle them- 
selves and waste their time in attempting it. Tech- 
nical grammar might with advantage be banished 
from the high schools as well as from the public 
schools, and the vacant time occupied with practi- 
cal grammar or composition.” 

Ontario teachers are realizing the necessity of 
more language teaching and less formal analysis 
and parsing. The time is not far distant when pars 
ing will be finally buried, and logical analysis en- 
tirely taken out of our elementary grades. Mr. 
Rowe's position is expressed in the following state 
ments, taken from his address: 

** No theories or principles should be presented toa 
child until he is capable of understanding them com- 
pletely ; that in matters of this kind half a loaf is worse 
than no bread.” 

** All the time ina public school should be devoted 
entirely to the study of subjects which will be for the 
practical advantage of children whose school life must 
end when school doors close behind them for the last 
time.” 

‘**Success in life largely depends upon power of ex- 
pression. The boys and girls of this generation should 
have abundant opportunities and encouragements for the 
exercise of their powers of expression. They should be 
able to tell what they learn at each stage ; they should 
describe accurately what they observe ; they should in- 
vestigate subjects for themselves and report the results 
of their researches in language, and all false idioms should 
be corrected, whenever used ; they should be trained to 
say things strongly, clearly, and gracefully. In other 
words, all good habits of language should be formed, 
and bad habits reformed before they become so fixed 
that reform is impcssible.” 

‘It isas reasonable to expect a young boy to grow 
strong and graceful by memorizing the laws of hygiene 
and the directions in a manual of calisthenics, as to ex- 
pect him to acquire language power by the study of the 
laws of language. By the time the lawe are learned 
habits will have been formed that future effort will sel- 
dom change.” 

“It has been said, ‘The change proposed is too rad- 
ical—these things must come by a natural growth.’ We 
can never grow language in elementary schools on a 
grammar tree. We must plant the language tree. 
When it becomes large and strong and vigorous we may 
engraft or bud grammar on it up among the higher 
branches, but not before the language tree has become 
strong.” 


Ail this is good. Strong thinkers in Ontario are 
numerous, and itis now a good time for them to 





unite in promoting this most important reform. 
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T HE RIGHTS OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 





In many cities it has been a custom of long stand- 
ing for principals to attend to all matters connected 
with promotion, grading, and even the transferring 
of pupils from one school toanother. Of course, asit 
might be expected, mistakes have been made, but 
no more than could naturally have been antici- 
pated—not enough, certainly to demand that these 
rights sbould be taken from them and given to 
a committee of the board of education. Is a com- 
mittee of outsiders better qualified to judge of the 
fitness of pupils for promotion than those who are 
every day associated with them? It is not possible. 
But the difficulty is deeper than the solution of this 
question. It demands a definite adjustment of the 
special duties of boards of education. At present 
they are unlimited, and so indefinite that each city 
isa law unto itself, not regarding county, state, 
or even national jurisdiction. Many cities accept 
no diplomas, graduate certificates, or even state 
certificates, as evidence of fitness for teaching, but 
require re-examination in all instances. The fam- 
ous remark of a former city superintendent that 
‘*he would not accept the certificate of the Angel 
Gabriel himself, as evidence of teaching ability” 
has been laughed at many times. The board of 
Long Island City recently ordered the re-examina- 
tion of all the teachers, although many of them had 
been teaching under their employ for several years. 
The questions proposed in this examination were 
unnecessarily severe, and the result‘was that many 
who had not had the higher branches for some 
time, and had been teaching in the lower grades, 
failed to get a certificate, and were dropped. What- 
ever may have been the cause, the results of this 
test were in some respects surprising. Without 
doubt this board exercised prerogatives that belong 
alone to the superintendent of schools. 

Some things seem to be settled, and among them 
are these: The main work of grading and trans- 
ferring pupils should be left with the principals. 
The special examination of each room, in a graded 
school, should be left in the hands of the teacher of 
that room or school. No one can find out much about 
the real attainments of pupils by an examination 
of afew hours. The teacher must be the only judge. 
Every principal must consult his teachers, if he 
expects to form correct estimates of special pupils. 
Re-examinations should be prohibited by law. It is 
nonsense to be continually examining teachers as to 
their knowledge of text-book facts. We doubt 
whether the president of the New York City board 
of education, or the New York City superintendent 
of schools could pass a satisfactory examination on 
the technical facts found in our ordinary text-books. 
And this is nothing against them. It cannot be ex- 
pected that we should be able to keep in our minds 
a multitude of isolated facts. State certificates 
should be respected by all boards of education in 
the state where they are issued. This is but reason- 
able and right. 


+> 
e+ 





Tue death of Rev. Charles L. Brace, takes away 
one of the most active workers for poor chil- 
dren the present half century has furnished. As 
founder of the Children’s Aid Society, he became an 
educator in the largest and best sense, for the cen- 
tral force of this society is its schools. Without 
them it could do but little. Under its teachers the 
work of rescuing children from alife of degradation 
and ignorance has been most effective. Hardly less 
useful was the influence of his Newsboys’ Lodging- 
House. Mr. Brace was the originator of the plan of 
sending homeless children to the far West. Alto- 
gether he was a rare product. It would seem that 
such men ought to be produced frequently, but ex- 
perience shows that they are not. In addition to 
his benevolent work he found time to write several 
books of marked literary value. It will be difficult 
to fill his place. 





el 


Tue Chicago Tribune of July 7 reports Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Sheldon, of the New England Journal of 
Edueation, to have said, at St. Paul, concerning 


the American Book Company as follows: 

«Mr. Sheldon voiced the sentiments of the editors of the 
educational publications when he said: ‘The air in ed- 
ucational circles is full of distrust against this American 
Book Company. We are citizens first, and fight monop- 
olies from principle. Then we are teachers and see the 
evils of the text-books of the country being controlled 
by a syndicate. They will positively deteriorate in qual- 
ity. Competition is the greatest incentive to improve- 
ment of any manufactured article. But the trust will 
fall to the ground of its own weight because it is a mis- 
take, and their books will be given the go by. It won’t 
be fought like the Standard Oil Company, but will sim- 
ply dissolve after atime. Then to recover lost ground 
we will have a period of unexampled emulation. We 
won't have to wait long, either.’” 


The School Bulletin, a sort of ‘‘right bower” of 
Mr. Sheldon’s, confirms in substance the correct- 
ness of this speech. But it seems that Mr. Sheldon 
was somewhat confounded when he read his own 
words in print. They didn’t look well, or at least 
the prospect of the pecuniary effect of what he had 
said didn’t please him, so he proceeds to craw] out of 
a mighty small hole in the following fashion. We 
quote from the Tribune of July 8: 


“Mr. W. E. Sheldon of the New England Journal of 
Education wishes to state that in the remarks credited 
to him on the American Book Company, as reported in 
yesterday’s Tribune, but one side of the question has 
been presented. When he said, ‘ There is a general feel- 
ing of distrust against trusts,’ he did not intend to single 
out the American Book Company as being unworthy of 
confidence. He knows the members of the different 
firms in this combination, and has no reason to doubt 
them when they say their object in combining was to 
cheapen prices and lessen expenses. He believed them 
to be men of honor and business acumen. Mr. Sheldon 
feels that this is due him because he is on record for hav- 
ing stated editorially both sides of the question fairly 
when the announcement was first made.” 


The language of Mr. Sheldon in his speech is as 
plain as possible. There 1s no equivocation about 
it. However high an opinion he may have of the 
gentlemen forming the American Book Company as 
individuals, his judgment of their company action 
is on record. And, further, he has assumed the 
functions of a prophet. The whole thing is to dis- 
solve like the ‘‘baseless fabric of a dream” and 
be seenno more. Here, gentlemen, of the Amer- 
ican Book Company, is your Daniel come to judg- 
ment. Your doom has been spoken, by one whose 
large experience of men and things should render 
his opinion of great weight with you. Now, your 
only course is to follow the star of your destiny, 
proceed at once to wind up your affairs and yo out 
of business. Here you see your ‘‘ Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin.” 


+ 





THE perfunctory religious education of children, 
of a past age, has been the subject of frequetit 
comment in these pages. The story of the English 
schoolmaster who made his pupils say their pray- 
ers, and whipped them if they refused or made mis- 
takes, has been told many times. This master is 
not dead; in fact, he is quite alive in some places, 
and although he has left off his whippings, he has 
not dropped his philosophy. It is, he claims, so 
flexible that it can be applied to dogs as well as 
children, and he is right, for a notice just came to 
our eyes concerning the famous St. Bernard dogs. 
They are most carefully ‘“‘educated.” Not only is 
physical and mental training included in the teach- 
ing, but spiritual culture is by no means neglected. 
At meal tines the dogs sit in a row, each with a tin 
dish before him containing his repast. Grace is said 
by one of the monks ; the dogs sit motionless, with 
bowed heads. Not one stirs until the ‘‘ Amen” is 
spoken. Ifa frisky puppy partakes of its meal be- 
fore grace is over, an older dog growls and gently 
tugs his ear. Surely so comprehensive a culture as 
this has its good points and who knows but that in 
the far dim future even a dog may become a good 
Christian? If the old fashion of making men Chris- 
tians, nolens volens, is good for men, why not for 
beasts? 





In 1837 Mr. A. B. Alcott had opened a school in Bog. 
ton and desired an assistant. He met Margaret Fuller 
and thus describes her in his journal ‘Jan. 12, 1837, 
This evening with M. F. Clearly a person given to the 
boldest speculations and of liberal and varied acquire. 
ments. Not wanting in imagining power, she strikes 
me as having the rarest good sense and discretion.” 

‘* March 17.—An agreeable hour with M. F. in whose 
sympathy and insight I find great content. She takes 
large and liberal views of things and her dispositions are 
singularly catholic and liberal. She has great skill jp 
discourse too ; few converse with like freedom and ¢le 
gance.” 

Miss Fuller was then 27 years of age,and was a schoo] 
teacher—this is the reason we refer to her. Now we 
desire to ask lady teachers who are between 20 and 3) 
years of age, are you impressing persons who listen to 
you as having “ liberal and varied acquirements.” Dp 
you ‘‘ take large and generous views of things”? Have 
you ‘skill in discourse”? Do you “converse with 
freedom and elegance” ? 

Some who wil! read this will be incited to add to their 
possessions during this coming year ; to them it will be 
the most weighty paragraph in the paper. 


ALL superior teachers have thought upon their meth- 
ods ; but a few have left upon record their conclusions, 
It would be a most valuable task for careful and wide 
readers to select the opinions of those who have 
been teachers, and have philosophized upon teaching. 
Here is a beginning from Margaret Fuller. Let others 
read select and send in the result : ‘‘I have immediate 
and invariable power over the minds of my pupils; my 
wish has been more and more to purify my own con- 
science when near them, to give clear views of the aims 
of this life, to show them where the magazines of knowl- 
edge lie, and to leave the rest to themselves, and the 
spirit that must teach and help them to self-impulse. 

‘The best that we receive from anything can never be 
written. For it is not the positive amount of thought 
that we have received, but the virtue that has flowed 
into us, and is now us that is precious ; if we can tell no 
one thought, yet are higher, larger, wiser, the work is 
done. The best part of life is too spiritual to bear re 
cording.” 





THE police department in New York has created no 
little surprise by giving notice that the law prohibiting 
smoking in public places by minors will be enforced. 
But why against minors? Because eminent medical 
authority agrees that the use of tobacco is a blight upon 
the health of the young. Why shouldn’t it be enforced. 
The use of tobacco among young boys is becoming more 
and more general, and to the disgrace of their teachers, 
be it said, some of them set their pupils an example of 
chewing and smoking, many of them are not slow to 
follow. We conversed with a superintendent of schools 
this summer who kept in his mouth all the time we were 
talking with him an enormous quid of tobacco. We 
were told he was accustomed to chew and smoke in the 
school-room. Such extreme instances are rare, but itis 
not uncommon to meet eminent (shall we say ? ) men who 
have no hesitation about smoking on all possible occa- 
sions. Such examples are pernicious. Laws are good if 
enforced, but example is infinitely better. An eminent 
teacher used to say, ‘‘ Do as I do, not as I say.” Preaci:- 
ing is cheap, sermons cheaper, but O, the rarity of con- 
sistent example ! 





In England they have ‘“‘ payment by results “—that is. 
the teacher who has fifty pupils who pass the exami 
nation gets twice as much as one who has only twenty- 
five who pass. This plan is to be superseded by the plan 
of distribution per capita. Inspector Byrne says of the 
pay ment-by-results-plan : 

“The principle of graduating the amount of public 
money awarded to a school to the value of the work it 
produces, or, as it is commonly called, ‘ payment by ' 
sults,’ is the principle which regulates the affixing of 
values to commodities of every description, and the rea 
sons should be strong indeed which would be held 
justify making elementary education an exception to the 
rule.” 

What nonsense! Is the doctor paid in accordance 
with results? Is the preacher? Is the lawyer! No, 
honest and able man is got, and then he is paid for e™ 
ploying that ability. We have a relic of the payme®! 
by results in the “‘ regent’s examinations” in this stale 





A NATIONAL system of education is certain to come 





England, but it excites much discussion while on the W4Y: 
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Il. 
BY BOOKS. 

A few years ago valuable books on education were 
scarce, but they are now much more numerous and so 
cheap that no teacher need be without at least a few of 
the most valuable of them. The most comprehensive 
cyclopedia of education ever written is Barnard’s 
« American Journal of Education.” The full set com- 
prises thirty volumes, each one containing from 800 to 
1200 pages. The subjects treated are numerous, and ex- 
cept two volumes which contain the reports of Dr. Bar- 
nard while United States commissioner of education, 
the entire set is full of the most valuable material. The 
history of education is here discussed in all of its phases. 
So also 1s the philosophy of education, especially 
“ Pestalozzianism” and ‘“ Froebelism.” 
education in the European countries are here exhaust- 
jvely described, and it has many other articles directly 
bearing upon the teacher’s work, especially biographical 
sketches of distinguished teachers. Dr. Barnard aimed 
to make each volume a permanent contribution to the 
science of education, and he succeeded. There is less 
trash in these thirty volumes than in any similar pub- 
lication we have ever seen. A fortune was spent in 
completing the work—for it never paid. Its value has 
been many times attested by eminent foreign educators— 
English, French, and German. It is somewhat singular 
that in its pages are found the only English translation 
of the educational histories of Von Raumer and Schmitz. 
The day is not distant when these valuable works will be 
given to English readers in special translations. Itis a 
matter of regret that a complete set of this monumental 
work of Dr. Barnard cannot be obtained. Volume XXV. 
is entirely out of print and some of the others hard to 
obtain. The thirty volumes, if they could be obtained, 
would easily bring $200. But teachers should not con- 
clude that separate volumes are of no value, even a sin- 
gle one is a possession which any teacher may covet, for 
Dr. Barnard was wise in making each year complete in 
itself. If any one has volume XXV. he can receive for it 
an extra price. 

The scientific teacher must understand psychology, 
but it is somewhat difficult tospecify what works on this 
subject are of the greatest value. Sully’s ‘‘ Hand Book” 
which is a condensation of his larger treatise is just now 
the most popular psychology on the market, and we are 
inclined to think that taken all in all itis the best. But 
it needs some maturity of mind to understand it. We 
would advise the beginner in the science to read 
‘*Welch’s Psychology” before taking up Sully. The 
younger students should commence with ‘‘ Mind Studies ” 
and Welch’s ‘‘ Talks on Pyschology.” For more ad- 
vanced students who have made this science a study for 
some time, we would advise the careful reading of all of 
McCosh’s books, and Ladd’s treatise on physico-psy- 
chology. But no teacher should attempt these works 
without a pretty thorough mental preparation and also 
a natural love for psychologic thinking, and this can be 
acquired only by much study and reading. A great deal 
is said about the necessity of the study of psychology. 
It is necessary, but it must be remembered that it is and 
always must be a science, and so much of a science that 
it cannot be mastered in a year, or two years, or even 
after years of study. The best psychologists are students 
to the day of their death. In pursuing this study every 
book is available, no matter how small or poor. The 
critical reading of any treatise in mind science will be a 
benefit. The two or three mentioned may in some re- 
spects be no better than a dozen that could be named, 
but itis to be noted, that whatever book is taken up it 
must be mastered, not skimmed over. In no branch of 
study is superficiality so destructive as in this. A little 
superficial, dogmatic knowledge of the mind is a danger- 
ous thing. But because this is so must one never begin? 
Surely there must be a commencement, but it need not 
be a superficial commencement; on the other hand, it 
may bea most thorough commencement. Look with 
suspicion upon him who professes to know psychology, 


but hold him in high esteem who says he is a student of 
this science. Learners are always to be cherished. They 
are the world’s great men and women. In the next 
article we shall write about the professional good to be 
derived from the study of the history of education. 





THE term Education is derived immediately from the 
Latin word “‘ educate” (to bring up or to instruct), from 
the root ‘“‘educare” (to lead forth, or to draw out). 
This literal rendering but imperfectly represents the 
meaning that now attaches to the word. It not onl 
means to draw out, but it includes the liances an 
agencies n for the development of a human 
bemg.”—Johon . 


The systems of |. 


THE VALUE OF ENGLISH. 





To a foreigner English has about the same value as 
French or German has to us, but for an Englishman or 
American not to know English is a kind of sin for which 
there is noexcuse. But, undeniably, we have not valued 
the acquisition of speaking and writing good English as 
we ought. We have had in past years more good Latin 
and Greek students than thorough English ones; but 
the public is now waking up to the importance of giving 
our mother tongue more attention, and the teaching of 
English is assuming an importance never before given 
to it. 

WAKING UP THE PEOPLE. 

Our leading dailies are noticing this subject. This 
is a good sign. Just before us lies a discussion of this 
subject from the Boston Courier which expresses 80 
much truth we ask our readers to give it a careful read- 
ing: ‘‘ Everybody knows the old-time system of having 
‘compositions’ once a fortnight, and everybody recog- 
nizes perfectly well that it resulted in absolutely noth- 
ing save a certain amount of discomfort at the time on 
the part of the pupil, and an ingrained idea that compo- 
sition was a thing not only high and well-nigh unattain- 
able, but thoroughly detestable as well. That 1s the one 
thing which the old system thoroughly accomplished. 
Of late years English has had what educators are accus- 
tomed to speak of with glibness as ‘a conspicuous 
place in the curriculum,’ but anybody who knows how 
poor are the results knows how little this phrase really 
means. To be conspicuous in a curriculum seldom 
means anything but having a spread-eagle place in an- 
nual reports and being much talked about. 


WHAT THE AVERAGE BOY KNOWS ABOUT ENGLISH. 


“The average boy who comes out of the public school 
seldom knows enough to write an intelligent and re- 
spectabie letter, unle-s it has been his good fortune to 
have a good deal of training at home. _ Girls are a little 
better, because they are both duller and quicker than 
boys during their school years. Asa rule they are more 
receptive in the line of instruction received there and 
not so observant, or so original in the application to life 
of what they learn, or so original in their observation. 
Teachers do not as a rule know how toteach English, 
and the trouble lies chiefly in two things. In the first 
place the importance of the knowledge 1s so little appre- 
ciated that the teacher is not given time to do anything 
worth while, and in the second place, the only way to 
teach English is to let the pupil learn it himself. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD. 


‘‘The practical method of teaching children to write 
is to make them write. Not to make them write once a 
month or once a week, but every day. As soon as the 
child is old enough it should be given a blank book, in 
which it should be told to set down every morning a 
given amount. This should be in the way of a journal 
so far that it should be confined to the relation of what 
the child sees and hears. The exercise of the fancy 
should at least be repressed until the pupil has acquired 
a reasonably good style, with a fair working acquaint- 
ance with orthography, punctuation, aud paragraphing, 
the Jast being one of the important things which most 
teachers are apt to neglect. A definite time should be 
given for this work, say the first half hour in the morn- 
ing, and the teacher should be relieved of about 90 per 
cent. of the idiotic mathematical work now required in 
the way of averages and all the rest of the utterly value- 
léss stuff of the reports, so that there would be time to 
correct and criticise these books. The only way to learn 
to write English is to write, and write, and write; and 
it is necessary that the child should not only have his 
writing criticised, but that he should do enough of it to 
have the criticisms mean something to him, and to learn 
to avoid the faults shown him. The first requisite in 
practical, ordinary composition—the writing of English 
which comes in the way of the unprofessional person to 
do—is fluency, and next tothis is accuracy. The former 
is, on the whole, of more practical value than the latter, 
however unwise it might be to tell this to a pupil. 
COMPOSITION DOESN'T COME BY NATURE. 

‘The truth is, that there is a general feeling that, 
while most things must be learned, composition comes 
by the grace of nature, and that not only the poet, but 
every sort of word-user must be born, and that, there- 
fore, it is idle to waste any time in endeavoring to make 
a'writer. It is folly to waste breath in disputing such a 
proposition, but it is certainly time that it was practically 
disputed by the arrangement of the work in our schools. 
The ‘curriculums’ of the public schools have long con- 
formed to the popular fallacy, and it is well that the re- 
sults have been brought to public attention.” 





THE TREATMENT OF VISITORS. 





By S. B. Srncuarr, B. A., Principal of the Teachers’ 
Training School, Hamilton, Ontario. 


One morning recently a parent appeared at the door of 
one of the city primary grade rooms to ‘* see about” her 
child whom she thought had been badly treated. She 
was evidently filled with resentment against both teach- 
er and methods, The teacher gave her a hearty wel- 
come, persuaded her to remain, and as time permitted, 
endeavored to explain to her the principles and plan of 
the exercises, At the conclusion of an hour’s visit the 
parent, on rising to depart, shook the teacher's hand 
warmly and said, ‘“‘Iam so glad I came. I see your 
work in a very different light now ; we shall understand 
each other better after this, and I think I can help you 
a little.” From that day forward the teacher noticed a 
marked improvement in the child who had previously 
been decidedly troublesome. A feeling grew upon her 
that this parent who had been in her room, instead of 
antagonizing was aiding her in all her undertakings, 
and thus a common bond of sympathetic effort was 
established between parent and teacher and the child 
was quickly lifted into the light. 

This comparatively commonplace experience from 
actual school life, suggests a plan of reform which if 
practicable is fraught with great possibilities. If a sim- 
ilar change could be effected in all such parents how 
soon the enthusiastic and earnest teacher would reach 
her El] Dorado! On investigation we find that the most 
serious objection to school visitors arises from certain 
adverse conditions, e. g., very large classes and over- 
pressure of work, conditions almost entirely due to a 
mistaken public sentiment. 

Those facts are the most clearly apprehended which 
are experimentally known, and in the majority of cases 
public sentiment in regard to school consists in a bundle 
of conclusions based upon impressions made upon school 
visitors. It would seem then that the administration of 
any remedy in this particular case, depended upon the 
previous partial recovery of the patient. 

However, the optimistic teacher (and no others read 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL) who is thoroughly convinced of 
the importance of the case, and who is willing to apply 
thedictum, ‘‘ If you ought you can,” will certainly find a 
satisfactory solution to the problem. 

There will no doubt be days when, owing to indisposi- 
tion or for other reasons, it will be almost impossible for 
the teacher to be ‘*‘at home” to visitors. Even as the 
harmony of the home may be disturbed by too many vis- 
itors or visitors at inopportune times, so in a lesser de- 
gree will the school be affected if the doors are thrown 
open at all hours. Let it be understood that parents are 
specially requested to be present on a certain day of each 
week, not to see the pupils ‘‘ show off” but to study the 
school life of their children in its relation to that of the 
home. Teachers who have never tried such a plan will 
be surprised to find how quickly many supposed difficul- 
ties disappear. That shrinking from observation, expe- 
rienced by so many good teachers, soon gives place to a 
feeling of positive pleasure at the entrance of a visitor. 
The teacher may find it necessary to revise her methods 
somewhat, so as to allow her more leisure on the visiting 
day. This will be a gain to the pupils who will thus be 
led to see what important spokes they are in the wheel 
of progress. 

There is something radically wrong with aclass which 
cannot be left to itself for a single moment. All true 
education is self-education, and in a system of all-sided 
natural and rational culture self-activity must ever be 
the prominent feature. One of the chief businesses of 
a school is to develop character, and this can be done 
only where the pupil puts forth a conscious effort to 
concentrate the will upon those motives which will lift 
him toward the highest ideal. It is possible in every 
school-room for pupils to receive a Divine impulse which 
will make the work a glad, united search for truth, and 
completely submerge all violent cases of insubordina- 
tion. The teacher who tries will surely succeed and 
will find that the presence of parents can be used us a 
means to the attainment of her highest ends. For a 
time she may be put to serious inconvenience and her 
pupils may be in a measure diverted from their regular 
routine of studies, but these disadvantages will be im- 
measurably counterbalanced by the increased sympathy 
and encouragement she will receive from an enlightened 
community thoroughly in touch with her work, and by 
the spirit of individual effort awakened in the hearts of 
her pupils. 





No man can educate any other man, no teacher can 
educate a child. Educative processes consist in exciting 
self-activities. 
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PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES. 





By Sarau E, Sca.es, Lowell,’ Mass. 
(Notes taken at the Glens Falls Summer School, Dr. E. £. White, 
Lecturer.) 

The aim of ail school exercise, is to teach knowledge, 
to develop power, and toimpart skill. Knowledge may 
be original or acquired. Power is developed by acquir- 
ing, expressing, and applying knowledge. The means 
are teaching processes and study. The teaching pro- 
cesses involve instruction, drill, and testing. 

The subjects of study are things and books. 

In teaching there must be some under'ying vital prin- 
ciples. Knowledge can only be taught by occa- 
sioning activity in the learner’s mind. Teaching or talk- 
ing that does not occasion thinking is wasted. There 
are two agents in teaching, teacher and pupil. The 
value of the teacher will be shown by the result in the 
pupil. 

The teacher’s work is to guide and stimulate the pupil. 
He must arouse a spirit of investigation in the child's 
mind, 

The chief aim of the teacher is not to give knowledge, 
but to train the children to acquire it for themselves. 
Knowledge, power, and skill are the aims of education. 

Experience in teaching is worth nothing if not of the 
right kind. Clear, correct ideals should be put before 
the child’s mind. Practice is of no use unless mind is 
back of it. Inspiration is needed. The embodiment of 
these principles constitutes true teaching. Method in 
itself isnothing. The value of any method depends upon 
the teacher. The end of drill is skill. The teacher may 
drill too much ; the result will be to deaden the knowl- 
edge. The object of testing is generally to ascertain the 
amount of knowledge, power, and skill. Tests should 
be both oral and written, largely oral; when written 
they are generally narrow. 

The teacher should always have an end and strive to 
attain it; the more clearly he sees the end of the lesson, 
the better. He must question himself on this point. 
‘Tn this reading, writing, map drawing, etc., what end 
have I in view?” All primary knowledge must be 
taught objectively, in all grades of school. 

If the child has the idea he has no use for the object. 
When the idea is new then an object may be used. 

All science must be*studied objectively ; physics, 
botany, etc., need the laboratory and conservatory. The 
instruction must be adapted to learners, 


THE FRENCH MATERNAL SCHOOLS. 


The French have a school which corresponds to the 
kindergarten, called the ‘‘ Maternal School.” It uses the 
kindergarten exercises, but they are much modified. 
The regulations say : 

“The maternal school is not a school in the ordinary sense of 
the word; it forms a passage from the family to the school, and 
preserves the affectionate and indulgent gentleness of the family 
at the same time that it initiates (the scholar) into the work and 
regularity of the school. The success of the mistress (of a mistress 
of a maternal school) is therefore not to be essentially judged by 
the amount ef knowledge communicated, by the standard attained 
in the teaching, by the pumber and length of the lessons; but 
rather by the combination of good influences to which the child 
is submitted, by the pleasure which it is led to feel in the school, 
by the habits of order, cleanliness, politeness, attention,Obedi ‘ 
and intellectual activity which it should form in, as we may say, 
its play. Consequently the mistresses ought to be concerned to 
hand over to the primary schoo! not so much children already far 
advanced in their instruction as those well prepared for instruc- 
tion. All the exercises of the maternal school shall be regulated 
according to this general principle—they should aid in the develop- 
ment Of the different faculties of the child without fatigue or con- 
straint or excess of application.” 

The teachers strive to impart to the children notions 
of common things. Each school has a museum or cabi- 
net containing the objects required for the lessons—such 
as vegetables, grains, minerals, specimens of cotton,wool, 
linen, silk, leather, models of animals, birds, birds’ nests, 
etc. A program of subjects, too, is laid down for their 
guidance throughout the year ; they follow to a great 
extent the course of the seasons, and so the teaching of 
nature. In October they give lessons on the vine, grapes, 
and wine, malt, hops, and beer, apples and cider ; in 
November, ploughing, harrowing, etc.; lighting by gas, 
lamps, candles, etc., in December cold, snow, ice, and 
heating by coal, coke, wood ; in January, winter cloth- 
ing, and so throughout the year. It is a great advan- 
tage for children to be aware of the beautiful world in 
which they live. 

A visit to one of these maternal schools in Paris is 
thus described in the School Guardian: 

“The word was passed for all,except the mere tinies,to assemble 

on the gallery. The senior teacher led the way, keeping time 
with her ‘claquer,’ a sort of wooden book whose covers, when. 








opened and shut in the hand, make a quick, clear sound, a ‘ clack’ 
audible all over the room. This seems preferable to a whistle or 
clapping the hands, and it leaves the teacher free to lead the bright 
song sung by the children as they move. They quickly formed in 
line and marched with an almost military precision. When the 
first line had reached the foot of the gallery they halted and waited 
for the signal to mount. As soon as this was given, up went the 
little feet all at once with a determined stamp. The rest followed 
in like manner until all were arranged, as by clock-work, on the 
several steps. Some wore red badges around their shoulders as 
marks of good conduct, and, like a corporal’s stripes, giving them 
a little brief authority over their companions, of which for mis- 
conduct they are at once deprived. The teacher then took her 
seat in front of the gallery and the lesson began. A song was 
softly sung about birds, the moral of which was that it was wrong 
to hurt them or rob their nests. A glass of milk and a piece of 
butter were then brought in and laid upon the table. These 
formed the visible text of the lesson, and at once fixed the atten- 
tion of the children. Easy questions followed about milk, its 
uses, color, composition, the animals that yield it, etc. Useful 
remarks were made as to the importance of boiling milk before 
using it. No attempt was made to puzzle the infant’s mind about 
the mysteries of microbes, germs of disease, and the like. They 
were simply told that a cow might have consumption, and that 
by drinking her milk a child might catch her disease, and that 
therefore it w«s best to boil the milk. As an agreeable diversion 
a toy cow was next shown, an admirable model, with a wonderful 
power of lowing and a mysterious'aperture in the‘upper part of its 
back through which milk was poured in and then squeezed out of 
the udders. In this way the process of milking was made very plain 
to children who had never seen it. Questions were then put and 
readily answered about the various parts of the animal and the 
making of butter, butter-milk, cheese, etc. Altogether a charming 
lesson was given and the interest of the class well sustained. In one 
respect the method appeared defective. The children were not re- 
quired, as with us, to extend their hands to show that they knew 
the asnwer, but all answered together. This is a matter of detail in 
which we naturally think our own way the best. Still the infor- 
mation was thoroughly questioned into them and out, and out of 
them again in true Socratic fashion, and there was no shouting or 
confusion. Such teaching must be a source of real pleasure to 
the learners. 

* Although it is a state school and the system is entirely secular, 
over the gallery there still remain inscribed very legibly in French 
the words, ** Suffer the little children to come unto Me.” 


— 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 








Mr. Andrew Carnegie in the New York Tribune tells 
a young man how to ‘‘ get on.” His advice is good to 
those teachers who wish to advance. Teachers with a 
small salary, who are looking for a large one, read this 
with care ; it applies to you: 

“We often hear men complaining that they get no ctrance tu 
show their abi.ity, and when they do show ability, that it is not 
recognized. There is very little in this. Self-interest compels the 
immediate superior to give the highest place under him to the 
man who can best fill it, for the officer is credited with the work of 
his department as a whole. No man can keep another down. 
Genuine ability will not down. It will be noticed that many of 
the practical men who have earned fume and fortune have done 
so through holding on to improvements which they have made. 
Improvements are easily made by practical men in the branch in 
which they are engaged, for they have the most intimate knowl- 
edge of the problems to be solved there. It is in this way that 
many of our most valuable improvements have come. The man 
who has made an improvement should always have an eye upon 
obtaining an interest in the business rather than an increase of 
salary. Even if the business up to this time has not been very 
prosperous, if he has the proper stuff in him, he beheves that he 
could make it so, and so he could. Ali forms of business have 
their ups and downs. Seasons of depression and buoyancy suc- 
ceed each other, one year of great protits, several years with hitle 
ornone. This isa law of the business world, into the reasons of 
which I need not enter. Therefore, the able, young, pract’cal 
man should not have much regard as to a choice of the branch of 
business. Any business properly conducted will yield during a 
period of years a handsome return. 

“One great cause of failure of young men in business is lack of 
concentration. They are prone to seek outside investments. The 
cause of many a surprising failure lies in so doing. Every dollar 
of capitel and credit, every business thought, should be concen- 
trated upon the one business upon which a man has embarked. 
He should never scatter his shot. It is a poor business which will 
not yield better returns for :mcreased capital than any outside 
investment. No man or set of men or corporation can manage a 
business man’s capital as well as he can manage it himself. The 
rule: * Do not put all your eggs in one basket,’ does not apply 
to a man’s life-work. Put all your eggs in one basket, and then 
watch that basket, 1s the true doctrine—the most valuable rule of 


all. While business of all kinds has gone, and is still going 


rapidly, into a few vast concerns, it is nevertheless demonstrated 
every day that genuine ability, interested in the profits, is not 
only valuable but. indispensable to their successful operation. 
Through corporations whose shares are sold daily upon the mar- 
ket; through partnerships that find it necessary to interest their 
ablest workers; through merchants who can manage their vast 
enterprises successfully only by interesting exceptional ability, 
in every quarter of the business world, avenues greater in num- 
ber, wider in extent, easier of access than ever before existed 
stand open to the sober, frugal, energetic and able mechanic, to 
the scientifically educated youth, to the office boy and to the 
clerk— avenues through which they can reap greater successes 
than were ever before within the reach of these classes in the 
history of the world. 

“ When, therefore, the young man, »n any position or in any 
business, explains.and complains that he has. not opportunity to 
prove his ability and to rise to partnership, the old answer suffi- 


er ‘ ‘The fault,-dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But 1p ourselves that we are underhngs,’ ” 





THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Aug. 30.—DOING AND ETHICS. 
Sept. 6.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Sept. 13.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
Sept. 20.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 








DRAWING SIMPLIFIED. 





By R. D. AuasBurRG, Theresa, N. Y, 
(Continued from page 346.) 


The next step is to find the position of the remaining 
vertical lines. This is done by comparing the length of 
edge 1 with the horizontal distance between edges 1 and 
2, and making the same comparison on the drawing with 
line 1. For example, suppose that the distance between 
edges 1 and 2 is the same as edge 1; then on the draw- 
ing take the length of line 1 and lay it off to the left 
from line 1 which will give the position of line 2. Not 
knowing the length of line 2 simply draw lightly an in- 
definite vertical line. 















































In the same manner find line 3. 

Next locate the corners To determine the position of 
corner C pass the lower edge of the pencil horizontally 
through corner c, and note where the edge of the pencil 
crosses edge 1,—how far above corner b. Mark this dis- 
tance ata on line 1, and from it take a light horizontal 
line over toline 2. The point of intersection will be cor- 
ner C. Draw line 4. In the same manner find corner 
E, and draw line 5. 

To find corner D draw a light horizontal line through 
corner A to line 2. Pass the upper edge of the pencil 
horizontally through corner a, and note the distance 
corner d is above it. Mark this distance on line 2 above 
y, and it will give corner D. In the same manner find 
corner F, and draw the lines 6 and 7. 

To find corner G pass the pencil vertically through 
corner g, and note where the pencil crosses edge 6. Mark 
this point on line 6, and erect an indefinite vertical line. 
Corner G will be in this line. From D draw line 8 
slightly converging, but nearly parallel with line 7. 
Where it crosses the indefinite vertical line it will mark 
corner G. Draw line 9 and the box is finished in out- 
line. 

Procure two boxes and place them below the level of 
the eye as in Fig. IX. The cover of the upper box may 
be removed so that the inside of the box can be seen. 
When a box or boxes is composed of vertical, horizontal, 
and receding lines, the center of vision may be used in 
making the dra-ving. The center of vision could not be 
used in drawing Box VIII, because it has only two kinds 
of lines. It cannot be used in drawing the large box in 
X, for the same reason. 

Draw the front face of the smaller box, JIJEF. 
Either edge, jf, or et, may be used as the unit of meas- - 
ure. Find the horizontal line 1 by comparing edge ‘¢ 
with the distance from e down to edge 1 and making the 





same comparison in the drawihg, Draw the horizortal 
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line 1 of indefinite length. Find corner A by compar- 
ing edge jf with the distance from f to corner a, and 
making the same comparison on the drawing. Find cor- 
ner B in the same manner. 

Take the slant of edges 3 and 4 with the lead pencil, 
and note where the point of intersection is as compared 
with corners j and i or with any part of the box, and 
carefully place it in the drawing. To this point draw 
light receding lines from J, J, EF, F, A, and B. Find 
corner G the same as corner G was found in Box VIII. 
Corner G by horizontal and vertical lines, will give cor- 
ner K, H,and L, Find corner D the same as corner G, 
and by a horizontal line from it, corner C will be found. 

Arrange the boxes below the level of the eye as in X. 
The smaller box may be drawn the same as in IX. 

Find corner i by passing the pencil vertically through 
corner @ and noting where the pencil crosses edge 5. 
Mark this point on line 5, and frcm it draw an indefinite 
vertical line. Corner A wil! be in this line. Compare 
edge 6 with the distance from edge 5 to corner a and 
make the same comparison in the drawing, which will 
give corner A, 

To find corner C, pass the pencil horizontally through 
corser ¢ and note where it crosses edge 7. Mark this 
point on line 7 and from it draw an indefinite horizontal 
line. C will be in this line. Compare edge 7 with the 
distance out to corner c and make the same comparison 
in the drawing. Find corner B in the same manner. 
Draw lines 1 and 2. 

Note where edge 4 vanishes behind edge 7. Where be- 
tween corners g and f, and mark this point on line 7 and 
draw line 4. Find Jine 3 in the same manner. From 
corners A, B, C, draw vertical lines, and the outline is 
finished. 

These examples may be multiplied indefinitely, but 
the process is the same in each case. 

When familiar with drawing the boxes, choose some 
simple objects in nature similar to Figs. XI and XII, and 
draw them. Notice that they are box-shaped. The pro- 
cess of drawing them is exactly the same asin the exam- 
ples given. 

Do not form the habit of measuring with the pencil 
any more than can be helped, but as soon as possible do 
away with it and depend on the eye. The eye with 


practice becomes far more rapid and accurate than the 
more clumsy way with the pencil. 
arule or straight edge. 


It is not well to use 














Notice the receding lines on buildings as you walk 
along the street. Notice the hnes of th> sidewalk or 
roadway as they converge before you. 

Procure a rea! cylinder. (A common fruit can will do 
very nicely.) Take nothing for granted, but prove on 
the real cylinder each point as it is given in the text. 

The word edge or edges will refer to the real cylinder, 
and the word line or lines to the drawing, also small 
letters will refer to points on the real cylinder, and capi- 
tal letters to points on the drawing. 

In representing the cylnder only two kinds of lines 
are used,—the vertical and curved, (see I) the horizontal 
and curved (see II) or the vertical and curved (see III). 

MN is the horizon line which marks the level of the 
eye, 

Close one eye, and hold the cylinder vertically before 
the other ; so that the upper end is on a level with it. 
(See fig, 1, plate J,) Observe that the curved edge ab 





on the real cylinder is horizontal the same as the line AB 
in the drawing. Observe, at the same time, that the 
edge cd curves downward slightly the same as CD in 
the illustration. Hold the cylinder a little below the 
level of the eye as in 2. Now ab becomes an ellipse 
and ed curves downward the same as AB and CD in 
the illustration. 

Hold the cylinder vertically so that the eye 1s on a level 
with the mi¢dle part asin 8. Now ab curves slightly 
upward, and cd downward the same as AB and CD in 
the illustration. 

Hold the cylinder vertically above the level of the eye 
as in 4, Now ab curves upward and ed is elliptical. 
Hold the cylinder still further above the eye as in 5 and 
ab will become still more curving and cd more circu- 
lar. 

In all of these examples the degree of curvature of the 
ends of the cylinder depends on the distance above or 
below the level of the eye or in the drawing above or 
below the horizon line MN. No notice is taken of the 
center of vision when the cylinder is in this position. 

When the cylinder is composed of the horizontal and 
curved lines, the degree of curvature of the ends is de- 
termined by the position of the center of vision, which 
is the point directly opposite the eye. 

It is marked X in Plate II. 

Hold the cylinder horizontally before the eye so that 
one end ab, (see fig. 1, plate IT), is directly in front of the 
eye. The curved edge ab will he vertical like AB in 
the drawing and ed will curve slightly to the left. By 
using the pencil as a straight-edge this curvature may 
be seen plainly. 

Hold the cylinder at the left of the eye asin2. Now 
ab is an ellipse and ed curves still more as is seen by A 
B, and CD in the drawing. 

Observe that as the cylinder is moved right or left from 
in front of the eye or the center of vision, the more cir- 
cular one end becomes, and the more curving the other 
as seen in drawing 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
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When the cylinder is composed of the receding and 
curved lines (see plate III) then the end nearest you will 
be circular. If the end of the cylinder is held directly 
in front of the eye as in 1 then only the circular end can 
be seen. If the cylinder is held in the same position as 
1, but below the level of the eye, then the circular end 
and the upper side can be seen (see 2). The same gene- 
ral appearance will be given if it is held above or below, 
at the right or left as seen in drawings 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
7. 
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MORAL LESSONS. 





[A teacher had a school of very hard boys; lying, stealing, and 
profanity were common, and considered necrime. One day he 
told a story of a boy all knew, who had just got a place he very 
much needed, and had been detected in dishonesty and discharged, 
and led the boys to discuss the matter.] 


What a pity he lost his place ; he had borrowed some 
money to get some new clothes so he would look well in 
the office. 

1st Pupil. “‘ I think he was a fool.” 

It is quite likely he stole before he went there ; if he 
had not had the habit he would not have taken the money 
that was lying in the desk, You must go back a little 
further, T think, 


2. “‘ I think he didn’t think he would be found out. If 
be had he would not have taken it.” 

Is not that the mistake that most theves make. Now 
why do they make this mistake? I will tell you. A 
man who does wrong cannot think straight ; his mind is 
warped. Does it pay to be dishonest? 

3. “‘Not in this case. But it might in some other 
cases.” (This seemed to be the opinion of several.) 

Well suppose Robert had not been found out, and bad 
gone in and out day by day, feeling he had cheated his 
employers would he have been happy ? 

4. ‘*I guess not, he would have been ashamed.” 

Well, does it pay to feel mean and ashamed fifty times 
a day for a year for the sum of $1.25. They say dis- 
honest people work pretty cheap. 

5. “I think if he had not been caught this time he 
would have taken more.” 

Then it was a good thing for him that he was found 
out. But it will be hard for him to get another place. 
He is in debt; he has got a bad name, he is out of a place, 
he feels ashamed, and he is unfitted for business—that 
you don’t seem to have seen. Would you fit a boy for 
business by putting him among thieves? Of course not, 
You can judge now whether it pays to be dishonest. 

6. ‘Ile will always be sorry for that.” 

Yes, if he meets you in twenty years from now, no 
matter how well he is off he will think you remember 
that piece of dishonesty. Victor Hugo wrote one of bis 
great novels on the efforts of a man to reform, and how 
he got along well until at last one came along who re- 
membered him and all was over. 

7. ** He will likely go on to do some other bad things.” 
Yes, that is one of the very bad things that come out of 
doing bad things. You hardly ever find one who, when 
he starts in an evil career, but goes on and on, You 
know ——————? (A very well known bad character.) 
Well, he was once as good a boy as there is here. He 
has been in the state prison twice already. 

To make this profitable, the pupils must be led to talk, 
to give their opinions. If they are not good ones, they 
must be overthrown. Much will be gained if a pupil 
can be got to argue against lying, stealing, etc. He will 
tend to act consistent with his argument. 

Such discussions must not degenerate into wrangles or 
personalities. When one wants to speak let him raise 
his hand. Giveall a chance. 
from you,” or, ‘* William has got something to say ;” or, 
** Jennie has an opinion to express,” will start up a pupil 
who has taken no part. 


** James we haven't heard 





AN INCIDENT OF POLITENESS. 

A thrilling scene from the last war, was witnessed at 
Spottsylvania: ‘Riding over the battle-field after that 
action an officer came across a wounded Pennsylvania 
soldier. He was leaning against a stump holding a 
leg. He dismounted, and asked him how he was. 

‘** Ts the bone broken?’ he inquired, as he explained 
his injury. 

‘** “No.” said he, cheerfully, ‘ only a bullet through the 
flesh.’ Still he was faint and thirsty. ‘ What would you 
rather have just now, my man?’ he said, ‘if you had 
but one wish.’ He was thinking of his home in the 
Pennsylvania hills. 

“*T would like to have a good drink of Pennsylvania 
whisky, he replied with a smile. 

‘**Then here it is,’ he replied, extending his flask. 
* You shall have it.” 

** He took the flask, held it in his hands a second, then 
pointed at a dying Confederate soldier near by. ‘ Better 
give it to him,’ he said, ‘he needs it more than I do, 
poor fellow. Yes, give it to him.’ 

‘** The officer turned to the latter. For all he knew, it 
might have been the very man who shot him. But he 
propped him up and attempted to pour some of the liquor 
down his parched throat. He heard every word and 
seemed to understand the situation thoroughly. It was 
too late. With a grateful look in his eyes as he turned 
them a moment on the wounded Pennsy!vania soldier, he 
sighed deeply, and fell back dead!” This was told by old 
Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania—war governor, during 
the war, who vouches for its absolute truth. Here was 
infinitely more politeness than in all the conventional 
dances put together, since the world began. 

**Are you sick?” asked a poor little girl to a poerer 
looking old man who was sitting on the stone steps of a 
house with his face between his knees. ‘‘ No little girl, 
T'm not sick, but I'm homesick.” ‘Come with me,” 
said the little girl; ‘‘My mamma will take care of 
you,” and she went on leading the old man down the 
street to her home. We never heard the result, but, at 
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at all events, the little girl was polite. Why? Because 
she was sympathetic, kind, and helpful. 
Here we have the arithmetic of the whole matter of 
politeness, 
Kindness, ) 
Sympathy, } =Love. 
Helpfulness. \ 


Love= Heaven on Earth. 
tion is Politeness—genuine, not its counterfeit. 
is better than politeness? 


The value of X in this equa- 
What 








SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increuse the genera! 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room, 








STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 





ADVANCED. 


These stories should be read but once; then let them be repro- 
duced. See thut the chief features appear in the reproduction— 
not the very language. We have hundreds of letters from teach- 
ers, enclosing nicely written stories, showing that these stories are 
just the thing to start the pupil off into writing down his ideas, 


POOR NED. 


Ned is Willie Gray’s cat. Willie’s mamma had a trap 
set in the cellar to catch mice. There was meat on the 
trap. Ned was looking for something to eat one day. 
He went down cellar, and the meat smelled so good that 
he thought he would take it. He knew all about traps, 
for he had often eaten the mice that were caught. Ned 
thought he was so sharp that he would not be caught. 
But just as soon as he touched the meat, snap! went the 
trap, and his foot was fast. He cried and made a great 
noise, till Willie heard him and let him out. Puss was 
not hurt very badly, but he had to walk on three feet 
for a few days, 





ROSY'’S GARDEN, 


Rosy March had a little corner of her papa’s garden 
for her veryown. She planted some flower seeds and 
when they came up she watered the little plants and 
tended them very carefully. About midsummer the 
little garden was full of blossoms, ‘‘ What are you 
going to do with the flowers?” Rosy’s sister asked. 
““T’'ve been thinking,” said Rosy, ‘‘that I would send 
them to people who have no flowers.” ‘That is just 
like you,” said Jennie, ‘‘ you always want to please 
somebody.” Every morning Rosy picked her flowers 
and tied them in pretty bunches. Then she left them at 
homes where the people were poor and sick and had no 
flowers. Soa good many people enjoyed the little gar- 
den, and I know that Rosy found much pleasure in it. 





THE NEW SCHOLAR, 


A poorly dressed little girl came into Miss Manley’s 
Sunday-school class one day. Some of the girls looked 
as if they were sorry she came, and one or two giggled 
outright. The new girl’s face looked sad, for she knew 
they were laughing at her. There was a very pretty 
little girl who did not laugh, and once she Jooked at the 
newcomer and smiled pleasantly. The pretty girl’s 
name was Annie Lyle, and she wore a white dress and 
blue sash. After Sunday-school she spoke to the 
stranger, asking her what her name was, and asking her 
to come again. The other girls were ashamed when 
they saw how nicely Annie behaved, and the next Sun- 
day they had better manners. 





TOMMY AND JAMIE, 


Tommy and Jamie had such fun last summer. They 
were poor little people who had always lived in the city. 
and they did not know what the country was like. But 
last summer a kind lady took them toa farmhouse and 
paid their board for a whole month. They did not 
know that there were so many flowers in the world. 
And acres of fresh green grass, and chickens and fruit. 
It seemed at if they could never get over wondering’ at 
everything. They grew fat and rosy, and when they 
went back to the city they did not look like the same 
children that went away a month before. 





THE GENEROUS CHILDREN, 


The Ridley children were just about to sit down to 
dinner, They were very hungry, and the dinner looked 
so tempting. There was a nice roast and vegetables, 


and they knew what was coming on for dessert. “‘ Wai’ 
a moment,” Mrs. Ridley said, ‘‘I want to tell you about 
a family I went to yisit this morning. They have nothing 
in the house to eat, and the poor children are very hun- 
gry. Do you think we can do anything for them.” ‘I 
think we might give them our dinner;” said the Ridley 
children. ‘We can carry it to them, and eat bread and 
milk for once.” ‘‘I hoped you would say so,” said their 
mother. ‘ Let us go at once, and we will have our 
bread and milk after we come back. ‘I didn’t know 
that bread and milk was so good, ‘‘said the children 
when they were eating their simple dinner. 





THE UNTIDY GIRL. 


Gerty Adams was a good-hearted little girl, but she 
had one fault. She never put things in their places, and 
the drawers in her bureau were always topsy-turvy. 
One day her mother said she would give her ten dollars 
if she would keep her bureau tidy for three months. 
Gerty was quite sure she could do it, and for a couple of 
weeks she was very neat and careful. But before long 
she grew careless aguin, and ribbons, bandkerchiefs, 
collars, and gloves, were all in a ‘‘ mess,” as Gerty her- 
self said. ‘* You will never be good for much till you 
learn careful, neat ways,” said hermother. ‘‘ Iam sorry 
that you have not earned tae ten dollars I offered you. 
However, I shall give you another trial, and I hope you 
will be more successful.” 





RUNNING OFF TO BE A COWBOY. 


By Sopura C. GARRETT, Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 


Characters.—Charles and Lucy at home. Visitors, Mary, Anna, 
John, George, and Walter. 

Scene.—Charles whittling a stick. Lucy sewing by the table. 
Girls sitting. Boys standing here and there. 

Charles.—Well, I’m awfully tired of learning lessons 
every Jay. I’d like to run away out West, and hunt 
’coons and rabbits all the time. 

Lucy.—Oh, Charley! You know mother doesn’t like 
to have you say so. You'll be a great dunceif you don't 
learn lessons, and remember them, 

Charles.—I’m sorry, but I hate such dull lessons. I'd 
rather learn to shoot off a gun. Bang! (Stamps his 
foot hard. Whittles faster, making chips fly.) 

Mary.—I don’t mind learning lessons, but 1 dislike to 
work so hard when I get home from school. 

Anna,—Oh, you’re not big enough to work hard, 
Mary. I churn the butter, iron clothes, and scrub the 
floor. How is that for work, children? 

John.—Girls, it’s easy to churn. Why, I clean out the 
stable, water the horses, and feed the pigs. I’m sick of 
such dirty work, and want to go off to Montana and be 
a cowboy. 

George.—Tell me when you're ready to start, John, 
and I'll go to Montana with you. I'll find where Buffalo 
Bill used to live, and stay there a while. I'll buy some 
leather pants, that. won’t tear when I’m riding on horse- 
back, chasing great droves of cattle. 

Walter.—I think I’d rather: go there to hunt bears, 
than to chase cattle. Folks make piles of money selling 
bearskins. A man that used to be a hunter in the 
Rocky mountains told me that he sold a bearskin once, 
that was ’most large enough to cover the floor of our 
school house ! 

Charles.—(Stops whittling.) I think that man’s story 
was bigger than his bearskin. When I get as far as the 
Rocky mountains, I'll stop hunting, and dig gold in the 
mines. Then I mean to come home with a bag full of 
money. 

John.—Digging for gold is hard work. People that 
have been to California say so. If I’m ever a cowboy, 
I'll catch a lot of wild horses, and bring them down here 
to sell. [ll have fun when I’m a cowboy. Whoop 
there ! 

(A knock is heard. Charles opens the door, and a 
ragged boy comes in. He has a bandage over one eye, 
and a plaster on his nose. He says in a sad voice :) 
Won’t you please give me a little money to help me get 
back home to Rochester? 1 ran off to be a cowboy. I 
had to ride on a mule that kicked me about fifty times a 
day. I can’t see out of one eye, and my nose is pretty 
much used up. Don’t one of you ever think of running 
away to be a hunter or a cowboy, and get hurt like me. 
Now I'll pass my old hat around among this crowd, for 
some pennies. (Takes off his hat and passes it to the 
others. Then counts the pennies, and laughs merrily 
and says :) 

Thank you. Vil gonow. Goodby. (Goes out.) 





All.—Goodby, cowboy. ' 





OUR TIMES. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


AvucGustT 18.—Tariff bill discussed in congress. 

AvuGust 19.—Cholera reported in London.—Attempt to poison 
the Servian Progressist party at a banquet.—Guatemala fighting 
the revolutionis:s. 

AvuaGust 20.—Tornado in the canton of Vaud, Switzerland.—The 
sultan of Morocco defeats the rebels at Zemmour and beheads 
eighty of them. 

AvuGusT 21.—Vice-President Ayala assumes power in Salvador. 
—Reported death of American missionaries in Sierra Leone from 
Atrican fever contirmed. 

AvuGust 22.—The Argentine ministers of finance and war re- 
sign.—Cholera cases reported near Berlin.—Firal preparations 
made to transfer Ericsson’s body to the warship Baltimore. 

AvuaGust 24. —Rev. Dr. Burtsell, rector of the R. C. church of the 
Epiphany, New York, suspended.--Emperor William leaves Rus- 
sia. 

EVENTS FOR AUGUST. 

The Behring sea question occupied a large share of atten- 
tion, and Great Britain as a precantion against possible 
war with the United States strenesthened her fortresses at 
Bermuda, Halifax, and other places. In pursuance of the 
silver act more U.S. notes were issued. Congress decided 
to postpone consideration of the election bil! till December. 
The original package bil] became a law. Ericsson’s re- 
mains were taken to Sweden on the U.S. warship Bulti 
more. The revclution in Argentine overthrew the admin- 
istration of President Celman. War occurred between 
Guatemala and San Salvador. China will build military 
railroads to offset Russia’s Siberian railway scheme. Emin 
Pasha started for the interior of Africa. France decided 
still to exclude American pork on account of the U. S. 
tariff laws. A new cabinet was formed in Peru. France 
and England made an agreement regarding Zanzibar 
Cholera cases were reported in Cairo, London, and Berlin. 
Portions of Ireland were threatened with famine on ac- 
count of the failure of the potato crop. Work on the Nica- 
ragua canal progressed. Tornadoes took place at South 
Lawrence, Mass., and Wilkesbarre, Pa. Great damage 
was done by a hurricane in Russia and floods in China. 
The G. A. R. held their annual meeting in Boston. Car- 
dinal Newman, and John Boyle U’Reilly, the poet, died. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the dispute in regard to Behring sea ? 
2. What is an “original package” ? What action did 
congress take ? 
3. State the cause of Argentine’s revolution ? 
4. How did President Harrison suggest that lottery busi- 
ness might be checked ? 
5. Explain Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity scheme. 
6. Why will Russia build a railroad across Siberia ? 
7. Give a sketch of Cardinal Newman. 
8. Tell about France and England’s agreement regard - 
ing Zanzibar. : 
9. What was Ericsson’s chief service to the United 
States ? 
10. How does Dr. Nansen propose to reach the north pole ’ 
11. What is the Farmers’ Alhance ? 
12. For what was Dagterre noted ? 
13. Tell about the bombardment of Stonington. 
14. How is the U. S. government providing for more 
money ? 
15. State the origin and aim of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 


OUR POPULATION. 


The census office reports that our population is 64,000,000, 
a gain of twenty-eight per cent. in ten years, or nearly six 
per cent. less than the average ratio of increase from 18) 
to 1880, with the decade of the civil war omitted. Ther 
appears to be a general belief that there are several millio 
people more than that in this country. There does not 
seem to be any cause for a falling off in the rate of i: 
crease. Better hygienic regulations have reduced tlic 
death rate during the last ten years, and so great a fallin 
off in the birth rate as the statistics would indicate is pot 
at all probable. The foreign immigration of the decade 
also has been larger than ever before. 

During the present century the British isles have in- 
creased from sixteen to thirty-eight million. The United 
States had only 5,308,483 people in 1800. At this rate «f 
increase it is estimated that in 1950 the United States wil! 
have 244,000,000 and the United Kingdom 68,000,000. The 
United States now stands second among civilized countries 
with respect to population, Russia ranking first wit!) 
118,000,000. Itis expected that early in the next century 
this country will lead even European Russia. 


DEATH OF A PoET.—John Boyle O’Reilly, the poet and 
editor of the Boston Pilot, died Ang. 10. His poetical 
works were widely read and admired. Give some account 
of his career. 
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A GREAT BRIDGE.—The Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy company will build a double track bridge 2,015 feet 
long over the Mississippi river at Burlington, Iowa. De- 
scribe the different kinds of bridges. 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA.—British farmers visited Can- 
ada to report upon Manitoba and the Northwest as a field 
for settlement. Tell about the climate of Manitoba. What 
crops grow there ? 

A GIFT TO FRANCE.—A bronze statue of Washington 
will be presented to the French people in return for Bar- 
tholdi’s Liberty. Story, the sculptor, has been chosen to 
design it. Tell about Bartholdi’s work. 

LAFAYETTE’s STATUE.—The statue of Lafayette, the gift 
of France to the United States, arrived lately in New 
Vork. It is made of marble and bronze, and will be set up 
in Washington. Tell about Lafayette. 





THR WYANDOTTES.— Margaret Solomon, the last of the 
tribe of Wyandotte Indians, remaining at Upper San- 
dusky died recentiy. She was the daughter of John Grey 
Eyes, a noted chief. What do you know about the Wyan- 
dottes? (The Wyandottes or Hurons anciently occupied a 
large area in Canada, from Montreal westward. They 
were almost exterminated by the Six Nations in 1636. 
Many of them starved on St. Joseph’s island. About two 
hundred and fifty of the descendants of this tribe are at 
Ancienne Lorette, Lower Canada. Arother body of them 
settled south of Lake Superior, whence they were expelled 
by the Dakotas. Next they went to Detroit, and then 
located about Sandusky and north of Lake Erie. In 1832 
they were removed to a point near the mouth of the Kan- 
sas river.) 

PEACE IN CENTRAL AMERICA.—Guatemala signed a 
treaty of peace with Saivador. In the latter country Vice- 
President Ayala is at the head of the government, and is 
arranging for the election of a president. 

ENGLAND AND PORTUGAL.—By a recent agreement Eng- 
land recognizes as Portuguese territory the hinterland of 
Angolo from 11 1-2 degrees south latitude to the northern 
boundary of the German sphere, Great Britain having free 
way between her northern and southern territories. All 
the country westward from Lake Nyassa will be British 
territory. Future boundary disputes are to be referred to 
arbitration. Why.are European nations so anxious to get 
possessions in Africa ? 


WILKESBARRE’S STORM.—A cyclone swept over Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., spreading ruim over a track three miles long 
and a fourth of a mile wide. Fifteen persons were killed 
and many injured. One million dollars’ worth of property 
was destroyed. The electric light wires were broken, and 
the city lett in darkness. Where have other cyclones oc- 
curred lately ? Explain their cause. 

RAILROAD ACCIDENT.—An express train on the Old Col- 
ony railroad ran off the track at Quincy, Mass. Twenty 
people were killed and many injured. The track at that 
point was being repaired. An investigation will be made. 
What about the responsibility of corporations that carry 
passengers ? 

NEWFOUNDLAND’S PLAGUE.—A disease, the exact nature 
of which is not known, is ravaging the towns of the French 
shore. It is thought to be a virulent form of diphtheria. 
Starvation and filth are helping the march of the disease. 
What conditions favor the spread of such diseases ? 





SILVER HIGHER,— The purchase of silver by the United 
States government has resulted in an advance of the price. 
It is too early yet to say whether this is temporary or not. 
The government will continue to buy 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver per munth at the current market price, so long as 
that price is not greater than a dollar for the silver ina 
dollar. Other nations are likely to look upon our tendency 
toward silver as an experiment, and will not try it unless 
it is successful here. The school should watch the papers 
for developments of this interesting question. 





NICARAGUA CANAL.—Recent advices report the open- 
ing of the old harbor of Greytown. When the monster 
dredges begin work it will not be long before the harbor 
will be restored to its old-time capacity, and San Juan del 
Norte will soon resume its place as one of the important 
ports of Central America. What do you know of this 
canal? (See JoURNAL of May 3.) 





AFRICAN SLAVERY.—The Sultan of Zanzibar says that 
the ordinances relating to slavery are as binding as they 
were before the formation of the Anglo-German agree- 
ment. The sale of slaves is forbidden, and slave depots 
are prohibited. if an Arab marries a British subject, his 
slaves become free. Slaves can purchase their freedom, 
and masters may be compelled to sell. If an owner treats 
aslave with cruelty he renders himself liable to the for- 
feiture of the slave. On the death of a slave-owner with- 


out lawful issue his slaves shall be freed. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





FLORIDA’s MounpDs.—Along the coast and the banks of 
the rivers they are composed principally of oyster shells, 
while those away from the rivers and the sea are made of 
sand. Some of these mounds are twenty or thirty acres in 
extent. Many of the shells have holes broken in the top 
through which animals drew the oysters and ate them. 

THE Suez CANAL.—The number of vessels passing 
through the Suez canal at night by means of electric light 
is increasing with extraordinary rapidity. The regula- 
tions for the use of the electric light went into operation 
in March, 1887, and during the remainder of that year the 
number using it was 394. In 1888the number rose to 1,611, 
and in 1889 it reached 2,445. The average time of transit 
has also been considerably shortened. In 1886 it wa 36 
hours; in 1887, 33 hours 58 minutes; in 1888, 81 hours 15 
minutes; and in 1889 it had been reduced to 25 hours 50 
minutes. The average time for vessels using the electric 
light in 1889 was 22 1-2 hours. 





PASTEUR’s DISCOVERIES.—In addition to his discoveries 
in regard to the treatment of hydrophobia he found the 
cause of a mysterious disease among silkworms, which 
threatened to destroy the silkworm industry in France, 
and applied a remedy. He also discovered the microbe 
which breeds disease in sheep, and suggested a remedy. 





THE CoNGO RIVER.—Seven white men and 150 Congo 
soldiers have started out to explore the sources of this 
river. It is known that the Congois formed by three great 
rivers—the Lualaba, the Luapula, and the Lukuga. Por- 
tions of these rivers have been explored by Livingstone, 
Cameron, Bohm, and Reichard, but quite as much kas 
been left unexplored. The three rivers mentioned come 
together ina huge inland sea, the outlet of which is be- 
lieved to be the Congo proper. Of this Lake Landji, so 
called, little is known except what the natives anc Arab 
traders report, and it will prove a fruitful source of explor- 
ation. It is expected that the mineral products of the re- 
gion will prove very rich. 

THE KOH-I-NOOR.—Queen Victoria has had in her posses- 
sion for many years the Kob-i-noor, the most famous dia- 
mond in the world. It formerly belonged to Duleep Singh 
an Indian prince who when a little boy was the Maharajah 
of Lahore. Before he was in his teens, the great Sikh 
dynasty, of which he was the last representative, fell be- 
fore the arms of England. Duleep Singh and the diamond 
were taken to England. As he grew to manhood parlia- 
ment voted him an estate and $125,000a year. In spite of 
this he grew dissatisfied and left England. The British 
government feared he might incite mischief in India and 
offered large sums for him to return, but he would not 
accept them. Nearly every court on the continent has 
harbored him, and he has ever been ready to tell the story 
of his wrongs to all who would listen. For years he has 
periodically issued addresses to the Sikh people urging 
them to revolt, and promising to appear among them soon 
to restore the old regime. For years he has had no means 
of support éxcept the gems he has occasionally sold. At 
last in old age and poverty, he has decided to accept a par- 
don. giving up his claim to Lahore and the Koh-i-noor. 


ROBBERS OF UGoGo.—The Wagogo of Ugogo have a rep. 
utation as the greatest robbers of the native tribes of 
Africa. Inhabiting a great, half sterile plain, where there 
are no shady groves, sources of food and water supply few 
and far between, and all controlled by the merciless 
natives, travelers from Zanzibar have for many years been 
compelled to submit totheirdemands. They have a super- 
stition that dire evils will happen their couatry if a human 
hody is carried through it. When the faithful natives 
were traveling from Central Africa to Zanzibar with the 
body of Livingstone they found it necessary to pass 
through the Ugogo country. If they were detected with a 
human body in their possession, attempting to pass through 
Ugogo, they knew they would be put to death. They 
made up the package containing the body so that it resem- 
bled as nearly as possible a bundle of merchandise. Then 
they prepared several other bundles exactly like it in ap- 
pearance and weight, and in the long tramp through 
Ugogo, when the chiefs insisted upon knowing what they 
had in their bundles, one or another of the packages was 
opened to satisfy the public curiosity. The important 
bundle was not opened. 





LUCAYAN INDIANS.—The Lucayan Indians, who inhab- 
ited the islands now called the Bahamas, were the first 
Indians seen by Columbus. In less than twenty years this 
interesting people, numbering forty thousand persons, 
was wholly exterminated. The hammock was found 
among the Lucayans; and both the word and the thing 
were adopted by the Spaniards, through whom they were 
passed on to other nations. Columbus testifies that the 
Lucayans were “of good size, with large eyes, and broader 
foreheads than he had ever seen in any other race of 
men.”’ As these islands are only a few miles from the pen- 
insula of Florida, this race must at some time have inhab. 
ited at least the southeastern extremity of the continent. 








_ CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over unti! next week. 








How is the depth oy the ocean determined ? J. R. D. 


In ordinary depths a “lead”’ is attached to the end of a 
small line, dropped into the sea, and allowed to sink to the 
bottom. As the depth increases, however, the friction of 
the line in the water becomes a strong resistance, requir- 
ing a very heavy lead to give much velocity to the descend- 
ing plummet and line. Captain Ross, in his deep-sea 
sounding, used a quarter of a ton weight as.a sinker. 
Afterward each one hundred fathoms of line was marked 
off as the weight descended, and when the descent became 
irregular it was taken for granted that bottom had been 
reached. Greater accuracy was arrived at when sounders 
began to take specimens of the mud on the bottom. The 
drifting of the vessel and the currents, however, made the 
results somewhat uncertain. Still greater accuracy was 
obtained by using small wires for sounding lines. It is 
probable thaf an apparatus will yet be used by which the 
instant the weight strikes the bottom the fact will be tele- 
graphed to the ship above. 


What is the name of the man who, it is said, might have pre- 
vented the assassination of President Lincoln ? A. L. ¥. 
John Frederick Parker, of Winchester, Va., who died 


recently. During the war he was employed on the Wash- 
ington police force, and was selected as one of the squad 
to guard the White house. When President Lincoln and 
party entered the old Ford theater on the night of Good 
Friday, 1865, they were accompanied by Parker as guard. 
He took his position at the door to the private box from 
which President Lincoln watched the performance, where 
he was expected to remain and prevent the entrance of 
every one except the members of the party. As the play 
proceeded Parker from his post could hear just enough of 
what was said on the stage to arouse his curiosity, and it 
was not long before he left the door and edged his way 
towards the auditorium. He finally took a seat in the 
orchestra, where he had scarcely settled himself when the 
whole audience was surprised by the report of a pistol 
shot. The assassin, Booth, had stealthily approuched the 
door of the president’s private box, where, finding no one 
to challenge him, he entered unannounced and fired the 
fatal shot. 


For the past few weeks I have been studying “ Motives" in con 
nection with “ Affections and Desires,” and I find it a difficult 
subject. Where can I get help? It seems to me this subject is 
too little understood. H. B. 


Weat Virginia. 

You will find much on the topics you suggest in almost 
any good text-book on “‘ morals,’’ yet we confess the sub- 
ject is not discussed from a pedagogical point of view. 
You must do some original thinking along these lines. 
There is room for more work in this fleld. We give an 
extract from ‘‘ Mind Studies,” which may help not only 
our correspondent, but many others as well. 

MOTIVES : 

Love of truth, purity, and right 

. The joy of discovery. 

The rewards of success, 

Love of study. 

\. yen and persona] attachment. 


ope of approval, or desire of esteem. 
Desire of influence and power. 


apr PPrr 


Pride of position and desire of glory. 
Emulation, 
Vanity of success. 
. Fear aS ay = nt: 
a. Of the body—pain ; 
b. Of the mind- disgrace low marks ; 
ec. Fear of ridicule and scolding. 
5. Desire of an nag Ol 
. Desire to satisty the demands of our appetites. 


Perr 


AFFECTIONS AND DESIRES : 


1. The objects of desires are things. 

. The objects of affections are lying beings. 

The desires appropriate their objects to themselves. 

. The affections fiow trom us to other living be ings. 

. Pity is (1) an emotion in view of distress, and (2) an impulse to 
relieve it, 

Affection is an element of love. 

Affections that come f10m our association with others are: 


4S peer 


P, 
. Gratitude, 
oon 


lone. e. 


pare 





What is the difference between the application of the words 

Israelite, Hebrew, and Jew? Filease state and oblige 
A CONSTANT READER 

In answering this quéstion the Hebrew Journal recently 
said : “‘ Our broad national distinction gave us the name 
Israelite in the time of our ancient greatness, a greatness 
to which our people may at some time in the long future 
rise, and then we may again, together with all God fearing 
people, adopt the name of Israelite. Before our ancestors 
were, in a national sense, Israelites, they were Hebrews— 
a name which was and is to-day a race distinction. The 
word Jew isa narrow name in use for our separate reli- 
gious distinction. Nothing could be plainer to us. Hebrew 
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refers to the race, Israelite to the nation, Jew to the 
religion.”’ 





(1) Where can I get a book that will help me to answer the Uni- 
form Examination Questions on drawing? (2) What book shall [ 
buy on methods ? F. E. K. 

ich. 

(1) There is no book ; you must study drawing, then you 
can answer them. (2) Buy “ Parker’s Talks,’ $100. A 
grand book. If you have that, we will name others. 


Please give me some hints concerning the best way to reform 
our alphabet, and oblige A STUDENT. 

North Dakota. 

You have asked us a difficult question. We could easily 
construct an ideal alphabet of about forty characters, but 
who would use it? We imagine few, if any. For exam- 
ple, we should have a single k instead of six : c, k, q, cq, ch, 
ck. Among the vowels 0 has the sound of every one of the 
vowels; of a in taught, in ought; of ¢ in fern, in worm; of 
iin pinin women; of iin bird, win turn, and y in my7rh, in 
colonel. Certainly a reform is needed, but we have neither 
the time nor strength to commence the work. The truth 
is, all modern languages are in their infancy, but we can 
console ourselves with the thought that they are in a pro- 
cess of slow evolution. After about 500 year’ we may 
expect to have a perfect English language. It will take 
about that time to bring around a solid change. 


In the New York State Examination Questions of a recent 
date, occurred this problem: “ A merchant sold goods at a gain 
of 20 per cent. If he had purchased them for $60 less than he did, 
his gain would have been 25 per cent. What did the goods cost ?” 
I believe $300 was the cost of the goods, but none agreed with me. 
If 4) per cent. of the number is equal to 25 per cent. of the num- 
ber less 60, then 25 per cent. of 60 is the difference between 20 per 
cent, of the number, and 25 per cent. of the number.” 


E. H. P. 

Your reasoning is incorrect; 120 per cent. of a number 
equals 125 per cent. of the same number less 60. 4139—8 ; 
435=5, Suppose he paid $100 and made 20 per cent.; he 
sold for $120. What would he have paid if making twenty- 
five per cent. he sold for $120? Evidently #96. That is $4 
less per $100, buying price requires 25 per cent. advance to 
get same selling price. There are fifteen fours in $60; 
hence it will need 15 hundreds, $1,500. 1,500+20 per cent. = 
1,800. 1,500—60=1,440+ 25 per cent. =1,800. 


Do you think the Blair educational bill will ever ack RD 

The Blair bill in the form in which it has been presented 
is not acceptable to the majority of people in the United 
States ; but the principle is a good one. There is no objec- 
tion, and never has been any, to the principle that the gen- 
eral government should aid the states in education. Many 
years ago every tenth section of the new lands in the West 
was donated to the states for educational purposes. More 
recently congress has directly endowed agricultural col- 
leges in most of the states of the Union. In this way the 
principle embodied in the Blair bill has been aftirmed 
many times, and become a part of the accepted law of the 
land. But the Blair bill has always contained certain ob- 
jectionable features that have rendered it obnoxious to the 
Southern states; and, as Mr. Blair has always refused to 
remove those features, and probably always will, we are 
of the opinion his measure will never becomealaw. Yet 
we have no doubt that some bill embodying its most im- 
portant features will, at no distant time, pass congress and 
receive the approbation of the president. 





To what height is the atmosphere capable of sustaining hfe ? 


Life can only be sustained in the lower strata; in the 
higher the rarefaction of the air, and the extreme cold 
speedily produce difficulty of breathing and insensibility. 
The monks of St. Bernard, whose monastery is 8,177 feet 
high, are obliged to descend frequently to the valleys 
below, in order to obtain relief from the asthma induced 
by the rarity of the atmosphere about their mountain 
home. At the height of four or five miles breathing is 
difficult, and when, or even before seven miles is reached, 
it becomes fatal to most animal life. As the pressure of 
the air on the body is lessened, the fibers are relaxed, and 


. the contractile force diminished ; the circulation becomes 


languid, and the whole body suffers. 








Please answer the following questions : (1) What is the capital of 
os! eae qeepceees - be Orleans, others Baton 
(3) Where is the slave trade carned on con ? i ra i , 

(1) Baton Rouge. After the war New Orleans was the 
capital until 1881. (2) The thistle, a species growing some- 
times vo a height of eight or nine feet, and having a very 
large flower. It grows wild in Scotland, and is also culti- 
vated, prizes being given at fairs for the best specimens. 
How it came to be adopted as the national flower is tradi- 
tional. A native of Scotland tells us that it was chosen by 
the Scotch army one time when there was an invasion of 
the country by the English. (3) By Arabs in Africa, A 
conference of representatives of European nations was 


recently held to devise measyres to suppress it, 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. — 


THE thirteenth annual session of the Martha’s Vine- 
yard summer institute must be counted a great success. 
Last year's attendance was 340, this year the enrollment 
was over 700, probably the largest at any summer school 
in the United States. Massachusetts furnished, as was 
natural, a large proportion, 331 students. New York 
followed with 60 and Connecticut with 31. Rhode Is- 
land sent 22, Pennsylvania 21, and New Jersey, Maine, 
and Vermont, 20 each. The list includes names from 37 
states and territories, from Japan, and the British pro- 
vinces. It was a noticeable fact that the class of teach- 
ers in attendance was of a very high order; men ard 
women holding high positions in educational work 
throughout the country were students. 

The directors of the institute, foreseeing that there 
would be a large attendance this year, made many im- 
provements and enlargements. The institute café was 
nearly doubled in capacity and placed in charge of Wes- 
ley & Brainerd, the well known proprietors of the Wes- 
ley House; a large building was purchased, remodeled, 
and fitted up as a dormitory, thus giving a large number 
of students a convenient and pleasant home; land was 
purchased adjacent to the institute property, for use in 
the immediate future; and finally, the entire first floor. 
of Agassiz Hall was remodeled, giving the departments 
of botany and zoology fine facilities for work. 

The management was no less active in improving and 
adding to the courses of study. An entirely new depart- 
ment, that of high school methods, with a faculty of 
fourteen instructors, was added. This department had 
over fifty students, a promising attendance for its first 
season. The academic courses were increased by one 
new department, that of physical training, in charge of 
Baron Nils Posse, the leading exponent in this country 
of the famous Ling or Swedish system of calisthenics. 

As was natural, the school of methods attracted a 
much larger number than all the other departments. 
The courses of study were never before so attractive and 
valuable. The Emerson college of oratory had an at- 
tendance of over 190, The work of Dr. C. W. Emerson 
and his corps of assistants was such as to win the enthu- 
siastic approbation of his entire department. 

The success of the school this year has been due, in 
great part, to the energy of Dr. W. A. Mowry, president 
of the institute, and Mr. A. W. Edson, manager of the 
school of methods. Feeling the importance of elevating 
the teacher, they gathered around them a faculty of 
extraordinary ability, who have worked with indescrib- 
able zeal; their work cannot fail to be of untold value 
to the schools of this land. They have demonstrated 
that the desire to advance is deeply laid in the minds of 
thousands of teachers. 

It is too early to make definite statements as to plans 
for another year. Indications show that the attendance 
will be even larger than this season, The accommoda- 
tions for class rooms are to be enlarged, and severa] 
courses are to be added. The work of the entire school 
is to be systematized and perfected. 








THE union of the ‘‘ National Summer School” with 
the ‘“‘ Glens Falls School for Teachers” has proved to be 
a happy combination. Both schools are improved by the 
union, and the practical working of the summer school 
this year under the two managers, Messrs. King and 
Williams, has shown the wisdom of the consolida- 
tion. A stronger faculty has been in this way secured, 
and greater advantage thereby offered in the line of 
instruction, and more comforts and better provisions 
obtained for the teachers. 

More than four hundred teachers from all parts of the 
country have assembled to be instructed and to compare 
their methods, and to work with those who have made 
some branch of study a specialty ; a more enthusiastic, 
eager body of workers are not to be found—they all seek 
the methods of the ‘‘ new education.” All have ex- 
pressed themselves as more than satisfied, and that 
much more has been gained than was expected. At all 
hours of the day might be seen teachers here and there 
in groups earnestly discussing some new idea that has 
been presented or gathered about one of the instructors, 
closely questioning him to obtain still clearer ideas. 

The instruction this year has been in most cases of a 
very high order. Messrs. White, Aldrich, King, Smith, 
and Metcalf, and Misses Arnold, Haven, and Hintz have 
been the most popular lecturers, ‘‘ universal favorites,” 
as one teacher called them. Mr. Ballard, of Jamaica, 
Long Island, has had large classes in physical culture, 
and created great interest in his department, Mr. L. D, 





Smith, of Hartford, has taught penmanship by well- 
founded methods. Mr. Parker, of Boston, had a class 
of one hundred interested students. Prof. Butterfield 
had in his elocution class the second largest pursuing 
special study. 

Mr. H. P. Smith, supt. of drawing in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who was allotted but one hour a day in this subject, has 
devoted entire days to special instruction. He is an 
earnest advocate of objective teaching, not only in form, 
but also in ornamental and decorative design. His 
motto is, ‘‘ Any one who can learn to write can learn to 
draw.” He does not teach copying but the expression 
in visible form of something which is in the mind of the 
person. He says, ‘‘ The hand must be the agent of the 
mind in acquiring and teaching, and displaying its 
knowledge ; then the eye will guide the execution of the 
hand, and practice will develop ability to draw.” 

His method is the result of years of successful teach- 
ing. The managers are already planning for enlarging 
and improving the school for next year. It will be held 
earlier in the season. Additions will be made to the 
corps of instructors, and new departments opened for 
more advarced work, such as literature, musie, manual 
training, and botany. 

AN interesting exhibit was held in Grand Haven, 
Mich., of pupiJs’ work, in June last Each department 
had a table filled with specimens of penmanship from 
every pupil, map drawing, etc., put up in book form in 
handsome covers, tied with dainty bright colored 1ib- 
bons. On the largest table was spread the anatomical 
apparatus lately purchased in Leipsic for the use of the 
high school. One table was given to kindergarten work ; 
another to Prang’s form study as taught in one first 
grade room; also number work with shoe pegs. Asia 
and South America were modeled in sand by some fifth 
grade pupils. Balance sheets, business papers, etc., 
wele contributed by the bookkeeping class; also an her- 
barium from the botany class, examination papers from 
the geometry class, diagrams in red ink ruling from the 
grammar class. The eighth grade contributed a news- 
paper, with school news and compositicns written on 
large sheets. From the seventh, we had a calendar,— 
a verse and figures appropriate to each month of the 
year. This showed the skill of twelve of the best 
writers. From another grade, a bound book of compo- 
sitions on animals illustrated in color by each pupil. 
There were also beautifully bound books of ‘‘ The Psalm 
of Life” and the ‘‘ Barefoot Boy,” and others, in some of 
the best of handwriting. There was on exhibition any - 
thing and everything that the children could do well, 
including all kinds of ‘‘ busy work” from the primaries. 





STATE SUPERINTENDENT DRAPER has just rendered a 
second decision in reference to the case of Mr. A. Hall 
Burdick and the Long Island City board of education. 
In a former decision he held that his dismissal was with- 
out cause, and so unlawfu]. He now says: 

“Tt seems incredible that the board of education will persist in 
inflicting upon this teacher the hardships involved by their course 
in this case, notwithstanding the determination before referred 
to. It was enough to undertake the dismissal of Mr. Burdick 
from his position in the middle of the year without cause for such 
action. To persist in refusing to permit him to assume the posi- 
tion, and to pay him the salary thereof after. an investigation and 
determination of the matters in controversy between the parties 
by the state department in the manner provided by the statutes, 
indicates a deliberate purpose on the part of the board to inflict a 
wrong upon the teacher, and to impede the orderly operation of 
the schools committed to their immediate care.” 

It certainly would seem impossible to find a board of 
education which would dare to dismiss a teacher with- 
out cause. Yet this Long Island City board did this very 
thing last winter in two instances. We are glad that 
city boards cannot have their own way in all tilings. 
The decision of our state superintendent of public in- 
struction in some particulars is final, from which no 
appeal can be taken to a higher court. This is a good law, 
if the executive is also a good judge, and an honest man. 
In our present superintendent we have all these quali_ 
ties united, and so his decisions are good ones, and Long 
Island City is realizing the fact. 





A PEDAGOGICAL SLOJD INSTITUTE has been opened at 
the southeast corner of Madison street and Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Here teachers of both sexes are to be trained. 
A certificate is given when one has completed one or 
more of the series of studies, learned to grind and adjust 
a set of tools, attended a course of lectures on the Peda- 
gogics of Sléjd, and given some time to instructing 
pupils. 

The school year will be divided into three terms of 
twelye weeks each, and open September 9, The fuition 
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for one term is $40 ; for a school year, $100. Miss Merj 
Toppelius is the principal. 

THE interest in sléjd has so increased that Miss Meri 
Toppelius, has determined to open an institute for train- 
ing teachers. She has bad five years’ experience as a 
teacher of sléjd under Vera Hjelt, of Finland, who 
ranks the highest as an instructor in this form of education 
in doing. No doubt this is a field where there is going 
to be a great demand for teachers, and those who pre- 
pare themselves cannot fail of finding employment. 





THE hardest examination in the world is the mathe- 
matical ordeal at Cambridge university, England. This 
is the one by which Miss Fawcett recently won the 
senior wranglership. This speaks well for Miss Fawcett, 
if not for her sex. Is Miss Fawcett’s mathematical tal 
ent a womanly exception? We think not, if the proper 
training is bad. Woman is as much a mathematical 
animal as man. 





WE are slowly coming to appreciate the study of good 
English. A distinguished Englishman, Professor Net- 
tleship, says in a recently published volume, that two 
hours or so every week should be set aside in elementary 
schools for the reading of good novels to the children. 
‘* To say nothing of such writers as Hood and Dickens, 
English literature is singularly rich in good works of fic- 
tion. Cvuld not two hours a week in elementary schools 
be spared, say from the analysis of sentences, or the 
geography of Siberia, to the reading aloud, by the mas- 
ters to their classes, of writers like Hood and Dickens? 
Such a Jesson would, no doubt, not be disciplinary. But 
1 believe that many children would remember all their 
lives long something of what they learned by it, and 
that is more than can be said for a great many lessons, 
the sole object of which is mental gymnastics.” All of 
this is good. ‘‘ Mental gymnastics” having no useful- 
ness in it is about as worthless a thing as can be intro- 
duced into our schools. Good literature is always good 
—good for information and good for discipline also. 





ONCE in a while we have ‘‘ famous classes.” The one 
of which Longfellow was a member was an example, 
but he did not enter until the Sophomore year, when he 
met Hawthorne. Here he had the companship of Jona- 
than Cilley, whom he describes as ‘‘a person of very 
marked ability and great social influence.” Cilley, after 
a brilliant career had opened in congress, fell in a duel 
with Graves, of Kentucky, when he had been but ten 
years out of college. Besides Horatio Bridge and Cilley, 
Hawthorne had noteworthy men as his classmates. 
James W. Bradbury, a senator from Maine when Web- 
ster and Clay were members of the Upper House ; 
George B. Cheever, later on to be widely known as a 
theologian and reformer ; John 8. C. Abbott, the histo- 
rian ; Samuel Page Benson and Cullen Sawtelle, mem- 
bers of congress—these were a few of the men in a 
famous class, 





HERE is an evidence that the world is growing wiser. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company sent to each 
employe a note, which said: ‘‘ This company will not, 
under.any circumstances, empley men who are ip the 
habit of becoming intoxicated. All employes known to 
frequent drinking places are warned to discontinue the 
practice or quit the company’s service. Employes will 
be discharged if intoxicated either on or off duty. No 
person discharged for intoxication will be re-employed.” 


A Lonpon school-boy, a child of poverty, was set to 
write a composition. The subject he selected was 
“ Flowers” and the boy described the wonders of the 
country wl ere flowers “‘ grow wild in the fields and not 
in skwares and rounds. Nobody believes it till they go 
in the train. You can pull as many as you like and fill 
your baskets, and carry home to your fathers and 
mothers. And the teacher said that if we could only go 
the next day, there would be just as many flowers again. 
Some boys would not believe what the teacher said, but 
I did, for God can easy do miracles. When I am a man 
I shall go the next day.” A teacher who does not read 
the lesson im this composition has no sympathy with the 
poetry that exists in childhood’s breast, and is unfit for 
his place. The dreary round of books, books, books, is 
coming to an end, and nature will take its place. 





A PROMINENT scientist of Great Britain, Mr. H. Rains- 
Jackson, in the London Times, attempts to show that 
the primal fertility of our planet becomes less and less 
every year, This arises, he says, because there is 


annually used a portion of this fertility to support the 
nations, instead of all of it being used to sustain growth. 
For example,in raising the 150,000,000 quarters of wheat, 
(annually produced by Europe), there is taken away from 
its soil much more of its fertility-producing power than 
the farmers can possibly return toit. Here is a question 
for the older boys to consider. If this is so, the world is 
certainly to come to an end by starvation. When? 





THE people of Erie, Pa., did themselves honor on the 
evening of Aug. 8, when they assembled to express their 
esteem for H. S. Jones, who has been for thirty-two 
years the superintendent of the schools of the city. The 
school-board may “ drop” a teacher, but the hearts of 
the people will hold him in remembrance. An elegant 
souvenir was given him, consisting of a dozen each of 
solid silver forks, tea-spoons, dessert spoons, and fruit 
knives, also a silver tea-set, and water-pitcher and 
salver. The addresses were of the most appreciative 
character. 

Rev. G. H. Doang, of Newark, N. J., says: 

“ If education be merely the training of children for this life, 
then the secular system issufficient. But if the principal object of 
education is to enable the baptized child tosave his immortal soul, 
then it is not. The contention is not to teach a religious grammar 
arithmetic, bistory, and geography, but to teach over and above 
them the catechism, the mystenes of the faith, the obligation of 
the commandments, to prepare the child at an early age for its 
first confession and communion and for confirmation, for the 
day will come when these will be of importance when the others 
will absolutely be of none.” 

The object the state has in view is merely the train- 
ing of children for this life. Once the state was so 
anxious to enable people to save their immortal souls, 
that they burnt those who wouldn't do it at the stake, 
for setting such a bad example. Now the state lets all 
people save their souls as suits theirindividual conscience 
(as there is much disagreement yet as to the best way to 
do it) ; the state therefore does not enter upon such sub- 
jects as ‘‘ the catechism,the mysteries of the faith,” etc., 
nor try to fit the child for the confession and commun- 
ion, not because these are not important, but in order 
to leave something for the parents and the priests to do ; 
that is just the work they are to do, and they must not 
shirk it, and throw it upon the teachers—they have 
enough work beside, 

W. N. SWINGLE has done excellent work at the head 
of Greensburg seminary, Pa. His decision to leave 
teaching will be regretted by the young ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Armstrong county. Earnest, faithful, sincere, 
and capable might well be put on his escutcheon. 


From one institute there comes a note that two 
mounted specimens of birds were employed by the 
instructor, creating great interest. The time will come 
when this mode of proceeding will be common. 





Hon. B. S. MORGAN, state supt. of West Virginia, 
writes that the state has six normal schools, enrolling 
about 900 students. Institute attendance is compulsory, 
and at the county and Peabody special institutes, 6,500 
teachers are enrolled, being 1,200 more than are employed 
in the schools. About sixty institutes are held. 


A STRONG sentiment in favor of English games has 
recently sprung up in French educational circles, and it 
may be the beginning of « deep seated movement. In 
England, the method adapted for physical culture has 
an important bearing upon the formation of character. 
A school boy is regarded from the beginning of his 
career as a responsible being. The public opinion of the 
school has an important influence in making character. 
If the boy has not already realized it, he will soon know 
that he has got to play a man’s part in the world, and 
that he must fit himself for that position. In France it 
has been different from this. Not only at the outset, 
but up to the time of his quitting school, a boy is treated 
as a machine which needs constant supervision and 
restriction. On the playground the French school boy 
is taught gymnastics very systematically ; but it is not 
what his nature demands. Play is what he craves ; this 
is allowed him in England and denied him in France. 


WE have letters sent to us occasionally lamenting the 
disappearance of Indian names from our continent. It 
is true many of them were well enough, but most were 
mere strings of jargon. For example, we read the other 
day that sharks have been haunting the wild Quono- 
chontang beach, in Connecticut, and that a valiant 





Wequetoquock majden has recently killed one that had 


been hopelessly beached. It certainly would have been 
a consolation to the shark could he have known that he 
was dispatched in so romantic a place and by such an 
Indian girl. 

THE Carroll Co. (Iowa) Teachers’ Institute graduated 
eight in ‘87; six in ‘88; six in’89. Its session lasts two 
weeks. The plan seems good—only as a summer normal 
it should last four weeks; and when ‘class D” has 
finished its course it should have a third grade certifi- 
cate given by the county superintendent; ‘ class C” 
should get a second grade, ‘class B” a first grade, and 
“class A” astate diploma. Iowa should get into line in 
its educational efforts. 

Besides these suggestions it is best to say that the 
course of study seems very meager for a teachers’ course. 
For instance, didactics, language, geography, history, 
reading, arithmetic, and orthography are the studies of 
the “D class.” Of the eight great information subjects 
(1) Earth, (2) Numbers, (3) Language, (4) Things, (5) 
Self, (6) People,(7) Doing, (8 Ethics, only Nos, 1, 2,3, and 
6 are represented. Nonote is made of witnessing teach- 
ing—all lessons in didactics should be based on actual 
observation of good teaching. 


THE Minnesota School Fducation inclines to the opin- 
ion that 7,500 would be a fair estimate for the attend- 
ance at St. Paul. 


TREASURE-TROVE for September offers a timely greet- 
ing to the teachers and their boys and girls coming 
back to work after vacation. The “School of Author- 
ship,” in which the young people are so eagerly learning 
by practice the art of writing good English, promises a 
very lively session ; and teachers declare, there is no 
other such help to them anywhere as this department of 
TREASURE-TROVE. Those features this month which are 
chiefly noticeable for their instructive and informing 
character are ‘*‘ Icebergs and Glaciers,” ‘*‘ Monuments of 
Heroes,” with illustrations of Eddystone Lighthouse ; 
** Aerial Voyagers,” with illustrations of the first bal- 
loons ; ‘‘ A Spanish Hero,” the story of the Cid; ‘* John 
Howard Payne,” with portrait ; ‘* The Gospel of Health,” 
illustrated ; ‘‘ The Story of ‘In Memonam’” and * The 
Grand Army of the Republic,” a timely article, with 
a portrait of Gen. Alger. There is a true story of splendid 
daring, finely illustrated, entitled ‘‘ Volney Beckner.” 
The principal literary features, beside the intensely in- 
teresting instalment of ‘‘ The Impostor,” are : a humwor- 
ously sentimental short story, ‘‘ Miss Enderby’s Pug,” 
illustrated ; and ‘‘ Mabie Camp,” a charming sketch, by 
Charles Howard Shinn, editor of the Overland Monthly. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


AUSTRIA.—The interesting and gratifying fact that hag 
been observed for several years, namely, that the number 
of heavy and revolting crimes decreases and that the num- 
ber of criminals in the penitentiaries of the empire de- 
creases accordingly, is again demonstrated by the official 
reports of the past year. From these reports it is seen that 
with the exception of one or two houses of correction, 
nearly all ase empty, or partly empty. The large institu- 
tions at Suben, Pilsen, Prague, and Capodistria are one- 
fourth, some others half empty. It is not claiming too 
much, when the promotion of morals is attributed to the 
laudable efforts of the government to establish schools. 
While thirty years ago 55 to 60 per cent. of the population 
of Austria-Hungary, were illiterate, now the ratio of 
illiteracy in these countries has decreased to 35 per cent. 
But even that is frightful if compared with the United 
States (8 per cent.), and Germany (less than 1 per cent.) 

The following,clipped from a Vienna educational journal, 
may show what kinds of American news are dished out by 
the European press :—‘‘In most American cities corporal 
punishment is forbidden in public schools. The probi- 
bition, however, is only one-sided. It is not forbidden to 
whip the teachers. Yet this ought to be, for it occurs fre- 
quently that in this blessed country the school-boys whip 
a teacher whom they do not lke. Recently a village 
echoolmaster in Pennyslvania received from four of his 
pupils such a tremendous licking, that he had to lie in bed 
for several days unable to move. It has indeed become 
necessary to extend the prohibitory law, so as to include 
the teachers.” 

PrvussiaA.—The narrow streets and small school-yards in 
Cologne have induced the authorities to take up the gran- 
ite pavement along the school-houses and replace it by 
wooden pavement. The noise from the street interfered too 
seriously with the work in school. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’s PROGRESS. With Notes and a 
Sketch of Bunyan’s Life. Boston: Ginn & Co. 119 
pp. 35 cents. 

This is an edition in the ‘‘ Classics for children ” series, 
of the great allegory of the presumptuous tinker who 
‘*strove to mend souls as well as kettles and pans.” 
Lord Macaulay says there were only two great creative 
minds in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
One of these minds produced the ‘“‘ Paradise Lost,” and 
the other, the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” Bunyan’s life 
illustrates what has been so often remarked, that genius 
will make its own opportunity. No one in his day would 
have dreamed that the poor tinker in his lonely cell 
would produce a work that would be read when those 
of ambitious scholars were forgotten. The youngest 
child can understand and enjoy the allegory, and there- 
fore it is especially suitable for the reading of young 
pupils, This would be a good book for class reading or 
for reading at home. 





SANSKKIT AND ITS KINDRED LITERATURES. By Laura 
Elizabeth Poor. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 468 pp. 


The author in preparing this volume did not attempt 
to make it an encyclopedia, Many philologists have been 
making discoveries lately in fields of ancient literature, 
and this is an attempt to interest people in them and 
induce them to study for themselves. Many of these 
works of the East are worthless as literature when com- 
pared with the standards of to-day, yet they are interest- 
ing from the fact that they show the first attempts of 
men to embody their thoughts in written language. 
The Sanskrit being the basis of the recent studies has 
been given the most space. The chapters relating to 
Brabhminism and the Maha Bharata and Buddhism and 
the Ramayana, with their copious extracts from those 
ancient poems, will give one an idea of the mode of life 
and philosophy of our early ancestors. Then fcllow 
chapters on Persian, Greek, Latin, Keltic, Scandinavian 
and Slavonic literatures, and also those of more modern 
times. While the best method of studying literature 
undoubtedly is that of the works of individual authors, 
the field is so wide and human life so short, there are 
certain books we must read of, instead of reading them. 
Viewed in this light such works as this are necessary to 
give one a general idea of the field and increase the en- 
thusiasm for study. The task attempted by the author 
has been excellently performed. The volume is a very 
readable one. 


STORIES OF THE CIVIL WAR. By Albert F. Blaisdell. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, publishers. 244 pp. 


The author has been successful as a writer of }ooks for 
children, and the present volume written in the same 
simple style as the previvus ones, promises to be fully as 
popular. It is composed of such selections as are inter- 
esting, graphic, and founded on fact; descriptions 
written by those who took part in the war, etc. These 
stories are designed to interest as well as to instruct 
young people, and to excite patriotic sentiments. The 
book might be used in the school-room from which to 
select supplementary reading. As such it would bea 
yxreat help toward making the rising generation good 
American citizens, There are forces at work that tend 
to lessen the appreciation of the value of our institutions, 
against which all true Americans should strive. The 
claim on the teacher to assist in this work is especially 
strong. He has numberless opportunities for instilling 
patriotism in the minds of his pupils. The presentation 
ot appropriate war literature, like that in this volume, is 
one of the chief means he can employ. The author of 
this book has not attempted to give a connected history. 
The stories are of such a character, however, that they 
will increase the interest in the regular history class. 


WARREN’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By William 
H. Brewer, Ph. D. Cowperthwaite & Co., publishers, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 144 
pp. $1.50. 

Warren’s Physical Geography was the first treatise 
prepared for school use, and its popularity was great 
und lasting. Physical and geographical science have 
made vast progress of late years, and it was therefore 
decided to prepare an entirely new work to meet the 
present needs of the schools. The result is the very 


handsome book we have before us. It has been made so ft 


attractive that no one can take it up without desiring to 
read it; the illustrations are really remarkable. The 
study of the planet on which we live is becoming more 
fascinating every year. In this book are discussed, in a 
simple and popular style, the more familiar physical 
features of the earth—the character of its land surface, 
the nature and movements of the water and of the 
atmosphere, and their relations to and influence upon 
one another, as well as their combined effects upon the 
different forms of organic life. It has been the aim to 
make the statements complete enough to give the pupil 
a clear idea of physical phenomena and at the same time 
not to distract him with a great mass of details. One 
is struck with the size and beauty of the maps, showing 
that no money or pains have been spared to make them 
as perfect as possible. The colored maps are much larger 
than is customary in school books of this kind, and 
cover twenty-eight pages. They show the region of 
volcanoes and earthq es, heights of land and depths 
of sea, drainage basins and winds, oceanic currents, 
arctic regions, antarctic regions, annual isothermal lines, 
destribution of rainfall, plant distribution, animal dis- 
tribution, physical map of the United States, and geo- 
logical map of the United States. The many relief and 


outline maps are up to the same high standard. On page 
90 appears a reproduction of an instantaneous photo- 
graph of a flash of lightning. This is only one example 
of the latest researches of science found in the book. At 
the end of each chapter (or rather division) are review 
and map questions that both teacher and pupil will find 
serviceable. This book cannot but give a new impetus 
to the study of physical geography, and we think the 
publishers will find an appreciative public. Such a 
volume will bea revelation to the average teacher ; it 
will aid earth study towards which our meager geography 
study has been tending for many years. 

The subject matter was prepared under the direction 
of Prof. William H. Brewer, of Yale university, while 
the general arrangement of the book and the editing of 
the proof-sheets, was superintended by Mr. F. B. Greene. 
It was fortunate that men of such eminence were secured 
for this purpose. 


THE LEADING FacTs OF AMERICAN History. By D. 
H. Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Co. 359 pp. 
Mailing price, $1.10. 

This is one of the volumes in the ‘‘ Leading Facts of 
History ” series, histories of England and France on the 
same plan having also been published. The present ten- 
dency to condensation is seen in these books. Many 
have not time to read ponderous volumes. They are for 
the specialists and those who have considerable leisure. 
On account of this quality these histories will be read 
very extensively outside of the school-room, and will be 
found very useful in the school-room as regular text- 
books or for supplementary reading. The American 
history is divided into seven periods: The I)iscovery 
and Naming of America, 1492-1521; Attempts at Ex- 
ploring and Colonizing America, 1509-1587 ; Permanent 
English and French Settlements, 1607-1763 ; The Revoln- 
tion, and the Constitution, 1763-1789 ; The Union—Na- 
tional Development, 1789-1861 ; The Civil War, 1861-1865 ; 
Reconstruction—the New Nation, 1865-1890. Brevity, 
accuracy, and impartiality have been aimed at in the 
narrative, and we think the author has succeeded in 
making the book so interesting that the reader, whether 
young or old, will desire to pursue the study of the sub- 
ject further. The maps and illustrations are numerous 
and the foot-notes a great help. In the appendix are 
given a great many facts about the states and territories, 
leading facts in American history, a short list of books 
on American history, and questions for examination. 


GREAT EVENTS OF History. By William Francis Col- 
lier, LL. D., Trinity college, Dublin. Edited by 
Oliver R. Willis, A.M. New York: Charles E. Mer- 
rill & Co. 402 pp. $1.00. 


This is the third American edition of this valuable 
work to which considerable has been added, bringing 
the narrative up to the month of July of the present 
iy (we notice in it that President Harrison signed the 

ill admitting bet epee as a state July 10, 1890). Dr. 
Collier pursued the plan of grouping his facts about the 
most significant event in each period. This is a very 
good method of historical study, tending to create such 
an interest that the student will fee] like making further 
investigations. Human history is divided by the author 
into nine periods, to which, in the present edition a 
tenth has been added, each with its dominant point or 
points of interest. A new and interesting feature, and 
one that will be very useful in rousing a love for history, 
is the description of life and manners in leading coun- 
tries. Other features that the historical student will 
appreciate are the prominent dates in heavy type near 

e margins of the pages, the chronological lists of 

vereigns, and the lists of noted persons that lived in 
each period. Among recent happenings we fine accounts 
of the Czar and nihilism, President Garfield, President 
nye Brazil, anti-Chinese legislation, boycotting, Stan- 
ey and Livingstone, Charles George Gordon, Emin, 
shi nals, East river and other bridges, electricity, 

Eiffel tower. The style is lively and attractive. We 
Coe no doubt there will be a great demand for the book. 


REPORTS. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
MINNEAPOLIS, 1889. Hon. John E. Bradley, superintendent. 
The experience of Minneapolis in manual training has probabl 

been more extensive than tbat of any other la city. The wor 

is in progress in the central and in the branch high schools. It has 

d the effect of holding pupils in school. While manual train- 

ing fe found to be more of a means than an end, it has also a direct 
utility. The future leaders of our industries will be educated in 
our manual training schools. The following facts have been 
observed: 1. There is a wide-spread popular demand for manual 
instruction and it is attractive to the pupils. 2. Boys do not tire 
f the work-shop when the novelty has worn off. 3. Boys in the 
wer grades are looking forward to admission to the high schools 
with an interest not felt before. 4. One fact which excites constant 
surprise is the cumulative character of the work. Instruction 
given in the use of one tool or one kind of material applies in 
many other uses. 


FIFTy-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN FRMALE 
GUARDIAN Society AND HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS OF NEW 
York Crry, 1890. Mrs. C. C. North, president. 


This is one of the best charities of the great metropolis. The 
ladies who have interested themselves in it find plenty of work to 
do among the r children of the great city. e past year was 
a very satisfactory one in most ts. The increasing number 
of court cases affords an opportunity, gladly welcomed, to benefit 
a class of neglected children. The average time they remain in 
the home is only one year, yet the improvement to their morals 
and manners — that time cannot be over-estimated. The 
registered number of pupils in the twelve schools of the societ; 
twas 6471, but the average attendance was only 2,194. This sm 
average attendance is unavoidable in such schools, where the 
children are often from necessity absent. Th: pupils are com- 
, | of several nationalities (Germans, Americans, Bohemians, 

ebrews, Hungarians, Poles, and Irish), but as a rule they are 
well behaved. Cooking and sewing are the | ony = industrial 
features. The eooking classes especialiy have n nghly appre- 
ciated, both by parents and children. - 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ publication ‘* Toxar,” by the author of 
“ Thoth,” 1s in the to:m of a narrative of an old Greek e 





‘ment in colonization, Another of their books is “ Following 


the Guidon,” a new volume of army and frontier reminiscences’ 
by Mrs. Elizs beth Custer. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS announce for publication the following : 
“One Summer’s Lessons in Practical Perspective,” by Christine 
Chaplin Brush ; American editions of two popular English books 
—“Idylls of the Field” and “By Leafy Ways,” by F. A. Knight; 
“The House of the Wolfings,” written in prose and verse, by 
William Morris; “ Days and Hours in a Garden,” by E. V. B.; 
“ Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures,” by Laura E. Poor. 


The ScRIBNERS are having translated into English the very 
popular works of M. Inbert de Saint Amend. The first twe vol- 
umes, entitled “ The Wife of the First, Consul,” and “ The Happy 
Days of the Empress Marie Louis®,” have already been publisbed. 
The next volume, “ Mane Antoinette and the End of the Old 
Regime,” will appear at an early date, and other volumes are in 
preparation. 


D. C. HEATH & Co., Boston, have in press to be published in a 
few days a new number in the series of Guides for Science Teach 
ing published under the auspices of the Boston Society of Natural 
Histury. The book is entitled “ Insecta” and is written by Prof. 
Hyatt. 


Ginw & Co. have in preparation “ Allen and Greenough’s Ovid,” 
revised edition, edited by Harold N. Fowler, Ph.D., instructor in 
Latin in Phillips Exeter academy: with a vocabulary by James 
B. Greenough, professor of Latin in Harvard university. 


D. LorHrop Co. issue a volume entitled “‘The Great Cities of 
the World,” which is copiously lustrated and contains crisp de- 
scriptions of the origin, growth and present character of every 
city of over two hundred thousand inhabitants on the globe. 


THE ACADEMIC PUBLISHING Co., Canisteo, N. Y.. have issued 
** A New Question Book upon Civil Government,” by D. M. Estee, 
A.M. 


Amone G. P. PutNAm’s Sons’ latest books are: in the “* Heroes 
of the Nations,” series, Vol. II., “Gustavus Adolphus, and the 
Struggle of Protestantism for Existence,” by C. R. L. Fletcher, 
M.A., late Fellow of All Souls college, Oxford: “‘ Dust and its 
Dangers,” by T. M. Prudden, M.D., author of “ The Story of the 
Bacteria,” etc., etc. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & Son have recently published “The Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew,” being an exposition of the book by John 
Monro Gibson, M.A., D.D. It is not a commentary nor a life of 
Christ. It simply makes clear what St. Matthew had to say about 
that life. 

D. APPLETON & Co. offer a work that all educators should read. 
Tt is “* Schoo] Supervision,” by J. L. Pickard, LL.D. It belongs to 
the International Education series, edited by Wm. T. Harris, 
LL.D. 


MAGAZINES. 


* Across the Andes” is the title of an article which Theodore 
Child contributes to Harper’s Macazine for September, describing 
a journey made in January. 1890, slong the line of the great trans- 
continental! railway from Buenos Ayres to the Pacific. It is iJlns- 
trated hy photographs an? drawings by leading American artists; 
James Lane Allen contributes a paper describing ** The Mountain 
Passes of the Cumberiand,” and the wonderful industrial develop- 
ment now in progress in the mountainous cistricts of eastern 
Kentucky. H. W. Richardson writes the history of the decimal! 
system of currency. weights, and measures—and incidentally that 
of the weights and measures in more common use in this country. 

“The Old-Fashioned Garden,” a poem in Vick’s Magazine for 
August, will be appreciated by all Jovers of the country.“* Garden 
Work,” “The Columbian Exposition,” and “The Love of Flow- 
ers,” are some of the subjects treated. 

Harper's Young Peorle for August 19 contains the opening 
chapters of a new serial for girls by Margaret E. Sangster, entitled 
**Mother’s Way; A Story for the Little House-keepers.” 

The current number of the rly Review issued in this 
country in the original English form under authority of the 
Rnoglish publishers, by the Leonard Scott Publication Co., New 
York, contains its usual quota of articles. The most important 
one, so far as Americans are concerned is unquestionably that 
which closes the number, dealing with the government of New 
York City. 

The Edinburgh Review for the current quarter opens with a 
paper on the Earis of Haddington. The founder of this family 
was the most influential man in Scotland in his dav. The recent 
rromulgation by the Mikado of Japan of a monarchical constitu- 
tion serves as a text for a highly picturesque account of Progress 
in Japan. 

The Nineteenth Century for August contains among other arti- 
cles: “The Value of Africa: a reply to Sir John Pope Hennessy,” 

vy H. H. Jobnston; “ Mr. Cecil Rhodes as Premier,” by Edward 

icey ; * Primitive Natural History,” by Geo. J. Romanes ; “ The 

merican Silver Bubble,” by Robert Giffen. . 
| The Contemporary Rev'ew for August bas an illustrated article 

mn “Christ Among the Doctors,” and an interesting article on 

Women and the Universities.” 

! The Fortnightly Review for August has an article on “ Labor 
disputes in America,” “The Chocolate Makers’ Strike.” “ Russia : 
An Ode,” by Algernon Charles Swinburne, “* The LatéSt Discover- 
ies in Hypnotism,” by Dr. J. Luys, and other articles. 

The Polytechnic is the name of a new magazine to be published 
in Chicago, the initial rc umber of which will be issued next month. 
Like the London magazine of that name it will be the organ of a 
polytechric institute. 

In the New England Magazine for August appears the first of « 
series of articles on educational leaders and institutions. Horace 
Mann is the sub, of the first paper. 

In the September Popular Science Monthly, ex-President Andrew 
D. White continues his series of very sc olarly articles, “ New 
Chapters in the Warfare of Science,” treating of “ The Fall of Man 
and Anthropology.” Edward Atkinson gives some hard hints 
and tells some plain truths in his second article on “ Common Sense 
and the Tariff Question.” “Some Natives of Australasia,” by 
Elisee Reclus, is a finely illustrated article. A. Werner writes 0! 


“ Atrican Pygmies”; Dr. Friedrich 8. Kraus, of “Slavonia: 
Fairies’; and Prof. Huxley, of “The Lights of the Church and 
the Light of Science.” 

The A nm is a handsome and interesting number. 


u Cosmopolita 
The leading article is an illustrated one on “ National Guar 
their faults,” by William R. Hamilton, U.S.A. The 
camps of the different states are shown. The frontispiece is 4 
design for public baths, and this is followed by an illustrated 
article on “Public Baths for the Poo~,”’ by J. B. Walker. 
Charies G. D. Roberts describes “‘ The World’s First Great Ship 
Railway.” Prof. Donato illustrates and describes “ Hypnotis! 


1} —the eird Art.” To many the most interesting article of thc 


number will be Murat Halstead’s on “ Historic Illustrations o! 
the Confederacy.” were drawn by an able Southern artist 
during the war, and give some vivid reminiscences of the state o! 
feeling in the South at that time. 





-o- 


Tue four-track system of the Pennsylvania Railroad is now 
nearly completed between Jersey City and Philadelphia. They 
still have double tracks at Trenton, New Brunswick, Elizabeth 
and Newark, but these places will fall into line before a great 
while, 
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g “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” @ 


THE WORLD, 


swe» 


SOLD ALL OVER 
“SMOVGVSN MOIS MOA ZNO 2MuOsS 





@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. a 


BEECHAM’S PILLs. 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


To wnhica 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
are Subject, 

is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered, It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Diges H ion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc. ;and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS, 

Long pre-eminent for their health- "e Pt and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS 
have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Ary of 
any Pateut Medicine iu the World. PRICE, 25 
CENTS PER BOX, Ps 
@prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B.F,. ALLEN i €o., 
Sole agents for the United States, 365 & 367 Canal St., 
New York, who if i's aroartet does not keep them} 
will mail BEECHAM'S PEILL§ on receipt of price—tu 
inquire frst. Please mention this publication in ordering. 











MOTHERS’ PORTFOLIO. Iilustra- 
ted 400 pages. Contains best helps for 
teaching young children. Instruction and 
amusement combined in Kindergarten lessons, 
stories, games, etc. Agents can find no better 
selling book. Circulars free. Prepaid, $2.25. 


Alice B, Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St. Chicago | me 








NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 





tember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools shauld apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it be sent by 
him to school to which the appointment is 
= 

ADMISS108 — reon must be at least 16 
years of age, 0 moral charaeter, and pass 
an of tue, OF 0 at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 


ag HAL leted in a term of 20 weeks, also 
= Cecemaay, ding, Writing and Spelling 
uu 

A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 


Academy, or Academic 4 ment of a pe 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd 
Commissioner's Certiticate obtained in the — 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 

or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 
a Wm. J. Mriye, LL.D 
a Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B. 
BIEERED « cccccccccccccs JAMES M. CAssETY, PH.D. 
SEE dcnaccascnned James H. Hooss, Pu.D. 
DEED cccesecesees F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
SE Decncs «6-sa0ud Jno. M. Mruneg, A.M. 
New Palts............ FRANE 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
—— ae pits aaniad JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
..E. A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 
Platiaburg nlaieainlneil Fox HoLpEN, 


L.B. 
pesceooneeees Taos. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
ag of the school where the work was per- 

rmed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters complete for the Normal Courses : 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 

ment. 





If Little Babies 


Could Write 


HAT a host of grateful letters the proprietors of the CuTicurRa 


REMEDIES woulii receive 


flow in ink, TZhey know 


suffered from itching and burning eczemas 
and other itcning, scaly, blotchy, and pimply 
skin and scalp diseases before the Guti-= 
cura Remedies were applied. 
ents, are you doing right by your little ones 
to delay a moment longer the use of these 
great skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor 


remedies ? 
Everything about the 

ents. 

be 


They are absolutely 
the 


pure, 


used on youngest 


are agreeable to the most sensitive. 


the 


and 


afford instant relief in 


of agonizing, itching, 


and scalp diseases and are by 


speedy) of all similar remedies. 


How 
what they 


Cuticura 
Remedies invites the confidence of par 


and 
infants. 


severest 
burning 


There can be 


their litthe hearts would over- 


have 


Par- 


may 
They | rr 





— ai 7 th 
They fr —_— J | 
forms er 
skin 
far the 


most economical (because so 


no doubt that they daily 


perform more great cures than all other skin and blood remedies come 


bined. Mothers and children are among their warmest friends 

“Att Asout THE Skin” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, so Illustrations, roo Testi 
monials, A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere, 

Curicura Remepies are sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Curicura 
Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; Curicura Resoivent, the greatest of Blood Puritiers 
and Humor Remedies, $1.00. Prepared by the Porrer DruGc anp Cem Corporation, Boston, Mass, 
U.S.A. 

Pimples, Blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simy ad humors and 

blemishes of infants and children prevented and cured by tha 
greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap For the prevention of 
yan, freckles, and sunburn, and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the mplexion, Cuticura 
Soap is incomparably superior to all so-called skin and complexion soaps, Sale greater than the com 


bined sale of all other skin soaps 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





WANTED 


We have been asked by the Principal of a 
Western State Normal to fina a Protessor of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Salary, $1,800. 

Also a lady teacher ot Flocution at $1, $1,200. 
(The lady we recommended was elected ; but we 

had recommended her to a $1,600 place which she 
has secured.) The teacher must be able to teach 
Oratory, and DelSarte System—desirable. A lady 
of the t education wanted. 

Another State Norma! Principal has asked us to 
recommend a —~ A = teach Music and Drawing; 


$800. A good ope 
~, & a lady to teach Drawing ; 


Another wi ites us 
$800. State Ncerm: 

Another State Normal in the far West has asked 
us to recommend a. teacher for Music alone. 
Salary, we think, $1,200 

anted:—A Supt. of a Southern city asks us to 

recommend a Colored Teacher for a Principalship. 
Not a mulatto. 

An Ohio School Board asks us to recommend a 


Mim TEACHERS’ 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 








7 


= Private School in Texas has asked us to re- 
commend a young man to teach common 
branches. A member ot Southern M. E Church. 
$500. A good opening for a beginner. 

A Wisconsin Supt. asks us to recommend a 
High School Principal who can teach Latin, 
$800 Salary. A good scholar wanted. 

A Southern Supt. asks us to recommend a Prin- 
cipal. Salary, $1,200. Must teach all the higner 
branches. 

A State Normal in the South wntes us for a 
teacher of Natural Sciences. Southerner pre- 
ferred. Salary, 1,200. 

An Eastern College President asks us to name 
a candidate for Principal of Preparatory. Must 
teach Latin and Greek. Salary, $1,200 or over. 
An A-1 position. College stands second to none. 

Same College President asks us to name a man 


strong in discipline, for High Schoo] Asst. 





1,800. 


for Professorship of French and German. The 
one securing this place will be fortunate. 

A Private School in a large Western City asks 
us to name a candidate for Primary Work. Must 
be a woman of the highest culture. A good 
place. $500. 

The Principal of a Boys’ Academy writes us for 
a man to teach Latin and Greek, or German and 
French and Mathematics. Must be able to pre- 
pare for Harvard. 

hese are a few of the numerous calls of the 
past few days. For these positions we bave no 
suitable candidates. The chances are that there 
will not be a half-dozen write us for all these 
laces. (We have often advertised special pos- 
tions for weeks without receiving a reply.) 
Send us your application, with full set of testi- 
monials, and a letter stating you are willing to 
pay the commission as per our contract, and we 
will recommend you at once, If you are suited 
for either of the above positions 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70 and 72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICACO. 





PENNA EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


Positions in Co eges, Acedemies, and Normal Schools, $500 to$2,000 ; 162 ct calls for Assistants, ah 
Intermediate, and Primary Teachers, $480 to $1500 ; also many positions for specialists. Every 


mar, 


ay bri rings new ones. rs Tree. 


A Two-weeks’ Record of Vacancies 
26 Gapertanendontes, $850 to —_ 
* 68 Principalships, $450 to $2,500; 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 
E, L. MONROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 





This Bureau is an Associate Member of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


with Central Office at Des Moines, Iowa, FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager. 





Enrollment in the New York Bureau entitles you to duplicate enrollment in each of the other 


State Bureaus of the 


KE. LIL. 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, } 


League. Teachers and School Officers 


ould address for circulars, 


MONROE, Mrnager. 
NEW YORK. 





ON SHORT NOTICE. 


During the months of August and September, 
there be many yyeenee that must abe be filled 
on “ short notice.’ “rush” has already be- 
gun. We daily vastion letters and telegrams, 
— us ty nominate candidates for ven 


vacancies. If not yet located, let us bear from 
you. Address, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
School and College Bureau, 
ELMBURST, LLL. 





For larger sal or change of location 


address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 15) 
State Street, Chieago, Ill., Orville 


Brewer, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
tcl et Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
we 2 to 


} YR + 


"ioe ©, L. WERNER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


TEACHERS WANTED 





Qmetenn © Teachers 
Bureau, 8t. Louis, 





tel 





TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col 
- Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and school supplice Rest 
references furnished. E, MIKIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 
a FACILITIES, 

FFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARC 


#E BUSINESS. 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
VACANCIES 
YS ON HAND; great variety ; many of the 
Form for stamp. 


P. V. HUY RROON, 
(Late R. E. Avery.) 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., NY. 





FOR REGIST RATION 


ALWA 
best. 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ 


Introduces to co! — ay families, su- 
and Governesses L,— ~ -%-. - R- co 

ve 
tion: recommends good sobools hools to parenta. 





on or address 
Mrs. am. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ 


23 Union Square, New York. 








A CARD. 


‘Lhe undersigned ‘baving purchased the wel)- 
known Union Teachers’ Agency, of New York 
City, has transferred it to Nos. 5? & 4 Lafayette 
Place, next to the Astor Library, and wil] be 
pleased to serve its former patrons and all others 
who desire to secure the advantages of this well- 
known and reliable agency. 

Mr. W. D. Kerr, who has been so long identi 
fled with this agency has alo transferred his 
pu blushing business to the above location. 

N. B. This agency has no convection what- 
ever with any other agency or bureau. 


H, M. HARRINGTON, 
Late Supt. of Bridgeport City Schools 





BRIDGE TEACH ERS’ AGENCY 


Studio Building BOSTON. ST. PAUL, M.NN, 


Good teachers recommended to school officers. 
Good places for successtul teachers. Circulars vn 
application. 


RECISTRATION $1.00. 
AGENTS WANTED! 


Teachers desiring to change their loca- 





tion will do well to enclose a stamp for 


apphecation blank to ‘‘ The Normal Teach- 





ers’ Bureau,” Renovo, Clinton Co., Pa, 
CHARLES B. KELLEY, Manager. 
CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1455, 
Y 


8 East 14TH STREET, N. 





A German Kindergarten Teach- 
er (Pupil of Modern Frébel in Ham- 
burg) wants engagement. Refer- 
ences from English High Schools 
and certificates from the London 
South Kensington College. 


Franklin Steinwey, 25 Clinton Pl., N.Y. 

Care H. 8. KELLOGG. 

if EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THe JOURNAL when com- 

municating with advertisers. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 
A book that is bound to be in great de- 
mand among progressive educators is, 
Leading Facts of American History, by D. 
H. Montgomery. Published by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., of Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. With full maps, both black and 
colored, illustrations, appendices, index, 
etc. Asits name indicates, this history is 
devoted to the leading events in the devel- 
opment of our country. Its chief merit is 
the judgment with which these have been 
selected and the vividness with which 
they are placed before the reader’s mind. 
The main things are brought out and made 
salient, so that they stand before the eye 
like mountain peaks on the horizon and 
cannot be mistaken. The political, indus- 
trial, commercial, and intellectual activi- 
ties of the American people have all re- 
ceived full recognition. 





Fast Trains for Thousand Islands 
Leave Grand Central Station daily, via 
New York Central at 4:50 P.M., with 
through Wagner sleeping car to Clayton, 
and at 9:15 P.M., with through Wagner 
sleeping car to Cape Vincent, via Utica, 
making direct connections with steamers 
for Alexandria Bay and Thousand Island 
resorts, 


Teachers, if you are wise and wish to 
save time and avoid inconvenience, you 
will surely ask your stationer to sell you 
one or more of the Acme School Tablets 
made and copyrighted by the Acme Sta- 
tionery and Paper Co., 59 Duane street, 
New York. The pleasure and satisfaction 
of using this form of stationery, and the 
decided saving where much writing is 
done, cannot be over-estimated. 


Through Drawing-Room Car for Rich- 
field Springs 

on fast express train leaving Grand Cen- 

tral Station at 10:50 A.M., arriving Rich- 

field Springs, 7:15 P.M. 








The Heart of the Alleghanies. 

Writing of a recent trip across the moun- 
tains of West Virginia a gifted journalist 
says : 

“Twilight on the grade is grand. The 
mountain summits look like the bushy 
tops of trees. The sun has disappeared in 
a ball of fire at his ‘ jumping-off place,’ but 
the vivid lighting of the western sky by 
the still upturned illumining face below 
the horizon is in marked contrast to the 
gathering shades behind the rushing train. 


From shelf to shelf, from crag to crag, from 
brink to brink, we almost fly. Like a 
flashing transformation, rendering almost 


past belief the fact that the scene is in the | ¥ 


midst of the Alleghanies,comes a bit of 
landscape gardening with all the beauties 
of walks and hedges and bright hued 
flowers, a mountain brooklet tumbling 
through the center—Buckhorn Wall, the 
most noted and most admired view that 
can be had from any known point in the 
Alleghany range. ‘o enable the road to 
span the tremendous gorges, a massive 
wall of cut stone was erected for a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet, and more 
than a hundred feet above the foundation 
rock, As the river makes an abrupt turn 
at right angles, a deep canyon is opened 
up for miles. Range after range of moun- 
tains disappear behind each other. The 
shadowy outlines of single peaks steal out 
through the hazes.” 

This beautiful scene is on the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R. near Grafton, W. Va. The 
entire line from the Potomac to the Ohio is 
a majestic panorama of the grandest views 
on the continent and all endowed with 
historic interest. 


With a book, age means success. This is 
strikingly illustrated in THz TEACHER’S 
AND STUDENT’s LIBRARY, the most suc- 
cessful of all books for teachers, judging 
by appearances. T. 8. Denison, of Chi- 
cago, has just brought out a revised edition 
with price reduced to $2.50 for twenty-five 
branches. 


Teachers, your schools will commence 
in September. The question of what bcoks 
you will use will come up for considera- 
tion. Let us commend to your favorable 
notice a good variety of excellent readers, 
spellers, arithmetics, grammars, histories 
of United States, copy books, ethics, sing- 
ing books, writing-spellers, and supple- 
mentary readers, published by Messrs. 
Geo. Sherwood & Co., 307 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. You may feel sure in ordering 
these publications that you are getting 
books exemplifying the latest and best 
educational ideas. Those who would like 
to examine the list, can have it by sending 
their names and addresses. 


If you need any sort of furnishing for 
our school, remember that the best qual- 
ity of kindergarten and school supplies are 
kept on hand by Messrs J. W. Schermer- 
horn & Co., 3 East 14th street, New York. 


Improved Train Service for Adirondack 
Mountains. 

A through Wagner sleeping car for 
Paul Smith’s and Tupper Lake Station 
leaves Grand Central Station daily, on the 
North Shore Limited at 4:50 P.M., via 
New York Central. 


A very neat, convenient and useful form 
of publication, and one very popular also 
in the school-room, is that followed by the 
Historical and other cards published by 
Mr.. A. M. Edwards, of Lewiston, Me. 
The history cards dealing with topics and 
questions on the most important events in 
ancient, medizval and modern history, 
have been prepared by experienced teach- 
ers, and are designed for recitation use in 
the academies, high and college prepara- 
tory schools. The cards on civics con- 
tain five hundred pertinent questions in 
civics, and many pertinent questions on 
the important subjects of the day. 


Saratoga Specials via New York Central. 

Fast trains for Saratoga with through 
Wagner palace cars leave Grand Central 
Station via New York Central at 9:00 
A.M., 3:30 P.M., and 7:30 P.M., and on 
Saturdays only, the Saratoga Limited, at 
2:00 P.M. 





A Fair Trial 
Of Hood's Sarsaparilla will convince any reason- 
able person that it does p great medicinal 
merit. We do not claim that every bottle will 
accomplish a miracle, but we do know that nearly 
every bottle, taken according to directions, does 
produce positive benefit. Its peculiar curative 
power is shown by many remarkable cures. It 
purifies the blood, cures scrofula, salt rheum, all 
humors, dyspepsia, catarrh, and rheumatism. 
“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of blood poison, 
gave me a noble appetite, overcame headache and 
dizziness.” L. NASON, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








25 VOLUMES IN ONE 
The Teacher's and Student's 
LIBRARY. 
By H. B. BROWN, G. D. LIND, 


and others. Eighth year! Undiminished popu- 
larity! The best ideas and the best methods of 
the best teachers, 

20 State Superintendents 
and thousands of teachers endorse it. The great- 


est work for teachers ever published. Nothing 


so good in preparing for examination or for daily 
use in school room. 


New Edition Revised 
to end of Cleveland’s administration and price 
reduced. 
PRICES. 

Cloth, beveled boards, marbled edges, $2.50 
brary leathe , " 
———oue! _ 
This is the easiest thing to sell ever put before 


teachers. Extra inducements thisseason. Pages 
and terms free. 


F. S. DENISON, Publisher, 


163 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 








ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION |HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. OHN H. BECHTEL. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense 
treatment of the whole subject. It is clear and 
concise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely 
free from the entangling technicalities that are so 
frequently found in books of thisclass. Itadvo- 
cates no mdividual system, but appeals to the 
intelligence of any ordinary a and it can 
theretore be as successfully used by the average 
teacher of reading as by the trained elocutionist. | and to the needs of the general student. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school intreduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


HISTORY.—CIVICS.—GEOGRAPHY. 


H ISTO R i CA L CA R DS the most important events in An- 


cient, Medieval and Modern History. These cards two hundred in number, 
have been prepared by experienced teachers and are designed for recitation use in the 
Academies, High and College Preparatory Schools. In addition to the topics, sub- 
divisions and questions, reference is made on the back of each card to the leading 
Histories, used in the schools of the country. Thousands of references are cited. The 
cards are made of strong stock, and are 3}x5} inches in size. 


PRICE, $1.00 BY MAIL. 


HISTORICAL CARDS 


(200 cards.) Designed for teachers of U.S. History. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
(200 cards) with Topics 


CEOCRAPHICAL CARDS 22% cards) with Topics 


cards deal with the Essentials of Geography and are intended to accompany 
any text-book in Geography. Thousands of pertinent questions are asked, Many 
needless hours of study and research are saved by their use. 


PRICE, $1.00 BY MAIL. 


CIVICS. 


CIVICS. Five Hundred Pertinent Questions in Civics. These 
Questions are printed on slips of cardboard 1}x4 inches—two Questions on a card. 

The questions are not confined to the Constitution of the United States, but in- 
clude many pertinent questions on the important subjects of the day. Considerable 
attention is given to the town, city, county, and State organizations, 

Cards with key of answers sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


The author has been engaged tor fifteen years 
in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex- 
ae tacilities for securing words liable to be 
mispronounced, All epee who desire to pro- 
nounce according to the most approved standards 
will find this volume a most comprehensive and 
convenient help. 

It is specially adapted to the wants of classes 
in ea in public and private schools, 








with Topics and Questions on 





with Topics, 


(American -~ ‘ 
References. 


Questions an 








A. M. EDWARDS, 


Educational Publisher, 
LEWISTON, ME. 





SUDDEN VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1 89U, 


Can be easily and quickly filled by calling on or writing to the NEw YoRK Epvuca- 
TIONAL BUREAU. e have filled many positions for September, 1890. The are still a 
number of excellent teachers for Drawing, Music, Primary, Kindergarten, Grammar, 
and High School Work, whocan change positions for the better. 
Have you a vacancy in your’school? Do you still want a position? 
rite at once to 


G000 WORK FOR EXT TER CN HOW BE DONE. XANW 
THE COMPLETE SCHOOL REGISTER 


By HENRY RODDIS. 


This is truly a labor-saving Register. Shows at a glance—one writing of pupil’s name—DAILY, 
WEEKLY, MONTHLY and TERM ATTENDANCE OF POPILS, THELR TERM ADVANCEMENT, STUDIES PUR- 
SUED AND BOOKS USED, ADVANCEMENT MADE, and SCHOLARSHIP FOR EACH MONTH and TERM. Easy 
to keep; saves teacher work and the district money, as but one book is needed instead of two or 
more, as now used in most schools. . 

Eva Gregg, County Superintendent, Cherokee County, Iowa, says: 

“TI have examined the Complete School Register carefully and can say, I think it is the best 
work of the kind [ ever saw. It is full and complete, combining both Register and Record Book in 
one. I can cheerfully recommend it to school boards and directors. It can not but meet approval 
if tried.”"—Eva L. Gregg, County Super ntendent. 


Every Teacher should examine this new work. 
Specimen page on request. 


QUANTELL’S: POCKET CLASS BOOK. 


The tedious marki om revolutionized. A record of 30,000 Daily Recitations for 35 cents. 
Ten months’ Record h but one writing of name. Specimen sheet free. 

M ATAL Gl of TROUBLE KILLERS, HELPS and AIDS FOR TEACHERS, 

should now_be consulted. I have a most pompiets list of 

METHOD BOOKS, HELPS FOR TEACHERS, REPORT CAkDS, BLACK- 

BOARD STENCILS, and in fact anything and everything used by teachers 


in their work. Send for it free. 
A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


THE 1890-91 EDITION 


PISHER’S RSSENTIALS OP (SBOGRAPHY 


WILL BE READY SEPT. Ist. 

The Geograpkical News of the Year will be the special 
added feature of this new edition. It will contain all the important geographical 
news of the year, including OPENING OF THE SIOUX RESERVATION (with maps); TilE 
New STATES (With maps): THE BIRTH OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC ; A LIFE OF STAN- 
LEY; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK, AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR; THE NICARAGU4 
CANAL (with map); FOREIGN PossEssions IN AFRICA (with map), and many other 
topics, covering the whole range of geographical developments and discoveries for 
the twelve months ending August, 1890. 

Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents; without Map:;, 50 cents. 
Sent prepaid. Write for introduction rates. 

Geographical News of the Year, published in pamphlet form- 
Price, 20 cents. Address, 


~NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Price, $1.00, prepaid. 
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MESESLY & OOMPANY, — 
WEsT TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chime: 
and Peals. For more than half a century es 
noted for superiority over all others A 


MicSHAGE BELL .FOUNDRY. 









"ALSO 0 cHIMES & PEALS 
BUCKEYE | BELL | FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc, FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 6 TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


262 West Twenty-third Street, 
if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a speciality. 
Kefers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JOURNA:. 








CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Olive Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and possessing the emollient 
properties of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed tor the 
toilet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
tor the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids, If your druggist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 10 cents for sample — to 
the mmporter. A. K LIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar =t., N. Y. 


DEAF s.r 


a... =, ow ¥. se 
en), pag = York. Write reg Lest of proefs F. 
oo A MONTH can be 


OR SALE OR TO RENT.—The South Orange $15. ={ 90. 
r (N. J., Academy; steam heated, well vo 10 > =™ made workiny (or us. 
lated, ample grounds; will accomodate 125 | Persons prefe ° can furnish a horse and 
scholars; price, $8,000; rent $600; an exc ‘elient give their whole time to the business. Spare 
opportunity to secure a good school in well-im- | moments may be protitably omgine ed also. A tew 
proved neighborhood, EDW. P. HAMILTON | vacancies ia towns ane cities. B. F. JOUNSON 
& CO., % Broadway. & 0O., 1009 Main St Eir? 
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nEseion CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS 
PNEUMONIA, RHEUMATISM, &e., “r-PanSucn 


Cases the Patient’s Strength and Vitality Should be 


sustained by a Free Use of BOVININE. 


recommend it, and hundreds of thousands of 
people ARE NEVER WITHCUT IT. 


25,000 PHYSICIAN 





TWO NEW MONTHLIES FOR TEACHERS. 


THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. 


This little paper was started last year to give assistance in systematic study by 
teachers who wish to advance. Its success has led us to double its size with the 
issue of 1890. This will enable us to enlarge the scope of the paper and make it of 
incalculable value to the progressive teacher. Its aim is to aid those who wish to 
become professional teachers. More than seven hundred teachers have written that 
following the plan preseuted in the paper last vear has lifted them up and onward. 
“It is entirely different in material from the INSTITUTE and SCHOOL JOURNAL. Nine 
numbers a year; 16 pp. each. Price, 50 cents a year. Subscriptions taken for full 
year only. Send for sample. With the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE for $1.50. With the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL for $2.75. 


OUR TIMES. 


The plan of this paper is to give a clear idea of what is going on in the world from 
month to month. ft is better than any newspaper for the teacher, because affairs of 
small consequence are given but little room. It is fitted for use in the school-room. 
Every line may be read by pupils. It is pure, clear, bright. suggestive. It contains 
many things of special interest to pupils.” It will be of immense service in rendering 
the pupils wide awake and aware of what is going on in the world around them. To 
the teacher it gives a comprehensive connected review of the current events of the 
past month with numerous suggestions us to teaching them. 

Published 10 months a year, from Sept. to June. 8 pp. size of the INSTITUTE. 
Price 30 cents a year. Subscriptions received for the complete year only. With the 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE for $1 50. With the ScHooL JoURNAL for $2.75. 

catalogue of all best books for teach- 


Catalogue for 1889-90 ca:siccue'r'i vest nooks or wench. 


catalogue of our books free to any address. 


E.l. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. Ger Premium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est ~~~ Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 

New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & 4octs. Excellent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best | 
to gocts. perlb. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 

% Ibs. of our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When meen Se 

m- 
re 











Is now ready. 128 page classified 













(REATANERICAN 


particular and state if you want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder 

perial, Japan, English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No Humbu ‘Remember we deal onl in J 

Goods, Send at once for a Trial Order to the Old Reliable and enjoy a cup of Good Tea.” For 
address The Great American Tea Co., gt and 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P.O. Box a8. 





It is a mystery how fish get into Nae 
little lakes upon the top of the mountains. 
There was never a lake so high that it did 
not have fish in it. Bearfort pond, not 
many miles from Lake Hopatcong, N. J., 
is over 1,300 feet in the air and yet it has 
bass and perch. They certainly did not 
get in by going up stream, and if anybody 
took the trouble to carry them up he had 
a hard time of it. Fish will get into lakes 
without being carried by men or without 
swimming up stream. It is well known 
that water fowl will distribute yellow 
perch by carrying the sticky eggs on their 
feet. Bass do not become distributed ex- 
cept by hand of man or going up stream. 
Trout go anywhere where there is water 
enough to float a chip, and pickerel get 
moved around from place to place the 
same as perch do. 


A telegraph inspector in Egland made 
good use of a rat to help him out of a 
difficulty. It was necessary to overhaul 
a cable of wires inclosed in iron tubes. A 
length of the cable had been taken out of 
the tube, without the precaution of attach- 
inga wire by whichit might be drawn back. 
When the repairs were made the question 
arose, how the cable could be again drawn 
into the tube. The inspector procured a 
a large rat, a ferret, and a ball of string. 
The ‘ flush-boxes” were opened, and the 
rat, with an end of the string attached to 
to his body, was put into the pipe. He 
scamped away, dragging the twine after 
him, until he reached the middle of the 
length of pipe, and there stopped. The 
ferret was then put in and off went the 
the rat again, until he sprang clear out of 
the next flush-box. The operation was the 
same with the next length of pipe, but the 
rat stopped after going a few yards, and 
boldly awaited the approach of the ferret. 
A fight occurred and then they separated, 
the ferret returning to his master and the 
rat carrying the string through the pipe. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tibuled Trains, with Westinghouse Air 
Signals, between Chicago, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, daily. 

Through Parlor Cars on day trains be- 
tween Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tibuled Trains between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, daily. 

Through Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping 
Cars, daily, between Chicago, the Yellow- 
stone Park, Tacoma, and Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

Solid Vestibuled Trains, daily, between 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Kansas City via 
the Hedrick Route. 

Through Pullman Sleeping Cars, daily, 
between St. Louis, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. 

Finest Dining Cars in the world. 

The best ‘Pullman Sleepers. Electric 
Reading Lamps in Berths. 

5,700 miles of road in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, South 
Dakota and North Dakota. 

Everything First-Class. 

First-Class People patronize First-Class 
Lines. 

Ticket Agents everywhere sell Tickets 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway. 

One of the fire-horses in Boston has been 
in service about ten years. About five 
years ago it was thought he ought to have 
an easier life and he was transferred to a 
station where fires seldom occur. On the 
first alarm, however, in his new pla e he 
bolted and smashed the hose-cart by dash- 
ing it against a stone wall. This was his 
protest for being removed from the house 
to which he was accustomed and from the 
society of his familiar friends: and so he 
was put back in the old place where he 
has since remained in full employment. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 
Depot. 

i Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

upwards per day, European pan, Elevators and 
ab Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. }, Basse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 





/ BRONCHITIS 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — 
the air-passages leading into the lungs. 
Few other complaints are so prevalent, or 
call for more prompt and energetic action. 
As neglect or delay may result seriously, 
effective remedies should always be at 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice to 
the upper part of the chest, and, for internal 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


C. O. Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
writes: ‘ My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had almost 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, a skilful man and of large experi- 
ence, pronounced it useless to give her any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined to 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can truly 
say, With most happy results. After taking 
a few doses she seemed to breathe easier, 
and, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giving the Pectoral until satisfied 
she was entirely well. Th.s indisputabie 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry 


Pectoral has given me unbounded confi- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, Knowing it cannot disap- 
point them.” 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of a bad 
cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous cases in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 


Young Children, 


so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted.’”— Jaime 
Rufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 


“A short time ago, 1 was taken with a 
severe attack of bronchitis. The remedies 
ordinarily used in such cases failed to give 
me relief. Almost in despair of ever finding 


anything to cure me, I bought a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as ever.”— 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Gold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





INVALUABLE TO EVERY Co, SUPERINTEN 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E. C. GARDNER, author of ‘“ House 
that Jill Built,” ete. Cloth, 8vo, 150 
pp. 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; to 
eachers, $2.00; by mail 12 cents extra, 
Circular with full deser yuon and contents mailed 

on application tu 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION, 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC, 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and clegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x2 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 
if you mention this paper. 


The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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AMONG OTHER EXCELLENT BOOKS 


WE PUBLISH 


Greenleaf’s New Inductive Arithmetics. 
Wells’ Algebras, Geometry, —oaoustes. 
Our Language, by Southworth & Goddard. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, by the same authors. 
Cleveland’s First and Second Primary Readers. 
Our Republic: A Civil Government of the United States. 
Morgan’s —— and American Literature. 
Students’ Series of English Classics, Six volumes ready. 
Brand’s Physiologies. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE | 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


SCHOOL OF ~ ° 


PEDAGOGY ~~ 
WASHINGTON - °° 
SQUARE - °° - 
NEW YORK CITY: - 





Instruction and lectures in this School will 
commence October 11, 1890, and close May 1, 1891 
Classes of study in higher Pedagogy have been are 
ranged with special reference to those who have 
mature thought, some experience, and good pre- 
paration in the branches studied in colleges, and 
our best normai and high schools. Degrees will be 
conferred upon those who complete the prescribed 
course. The time taken for securing these degrees 
will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, 
and application of the student. 

A limited number of correspondence students 
will be received by the Professor of Pedagogy. 
Certificates only will be given to such students. 
Send for circular, catalogue, and special infor- 
mation. 











A manual for the use 
of Educational Material. 
Nineteen chapters, 116 


pages. 
Price, 26 cents by mail. 
This book is_ pro- 
nounced the best thing of 


I\ the kind ever published. 
It will interest you, what- 

& ever your grade. 
(; Q\C) At least four depart- 
@ ments of instruction are 


_being carried on simul- 
taneously in the lowest grades of our best primary schools—Language 
Work, Form Study, the Teaching of Color, and Number Work. Each of 
them should be given an important place in the ungraded school, and 
for this reason they are defined and explained in detail in the pages of 
this book, 

If you wish your orders filled promptly for Helps For Ungraded 
Schools, say that you saw the advertisement in THE SCHOOL JoURNAL 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
Adopted for use in the City of Brooklyn, N. 
3, 1890. 
Bradbury & Emery’s Academic Algebra. 
Bradbury & Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Meservey’s Single Entry Book-keeping. 
Meservey’s Single and Double Entry Book-keeping. 
Meservey’s Double Entry Book-keeping. 


Send for descriptive circular and introductory terms of the above and other 
successful Text-Books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston. 








1» June 





Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. ScuppgER. Witb Maps and Illustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 
Logical Division into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Anal for Review: 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear and Distinct Maps: Beautifu’ 
Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher saye « Icis 
the best-equipped school-book ever issued in the United States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 





18 & 20 Astor PLACE, New YORK. 364 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WaBasH AVE., CHICAGO, 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, ™* ‘© 2° Watnns Street, Phuadetpnte 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We 40 amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin 
aod Greek as ht be learned otherwise easily and deligh 'y in one year.”—MILTON. 
waa, just, Ovid, Juvenal, vy, Homer's ‘Tad, Gospel of St. John, ana 


Vi orace, Sali 
senuphon's Anabasis, each to teachers, 1.80. 

Clark's Pri and ve Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
to Teachers, $1.10. 


and to ail other systems. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's Schooi 
a” Gamo pages of Interinears free. Sead for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








BARNES’ JET BLACK INK. 
THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOLS. 
Used Exclusively in New York City Schools, Send 10 cents for 


trial-bottle. 





Payson, Dunton & Scribner Pens. 


Popularly known as the 


“P. D. & S. PENS.” 


“ No. 117.” the Ideal School Pen. 


Send 10 cents for Sample Card, 





A. S. BARNES & CO., 


751 Broadway, N. Y. 





“‘TH1s HISTROY IS A MODEL OF CONDENSATION.’’—Chicago Advance. 


THE 


UNITED STATES. 


ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Late Professor in Princeton College. 
1 Vol. 12mo. $1.00. 





“On account of its broad philosophical spirit, its insight into 
causes, and its lucid style; | regard it as one of the most valuabie 
contributions yet made to American History.”—Prof. JOHN FISKE, 


“Tt isa compact and well-balanced work by a 
philosophical student of American history. He 
writes with commendable calmness and impar- 
tiality, and gives in a volume of less than 300 
pages an a eins outline of Amer- 
ican History.”—N. Y. Sun. 





and political history of the country. 





“A masterly statement of the Suniationsl 
t is com- 
prehensive and adequate, yet wonderfully clear 
and compact. Its value is equally great tor 
general reading or for reference.’”’—School Jour- 
nal, 


*,* Supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Terms given on applicatiin. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743 and 7145 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





lessons. 


HOLMES’ 
READ ERS . | DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 
Correspondence invited. 


and lowness of price. 





Superior quality and attractiveoness f reading 
Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding 
First Reader, 15 cents; Second» 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 
cents: also MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW 
ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


CO., 
66 & 68 Duane St., 


NEW YORE. 








NEW BOOKS ON MATHEMATICS. 


ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. 


By Prof ARTHUR L. BAKER, Stevens High 
School. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LOCIC OF ALCEBRA. 


By Prof. ELLEry W. Davis. Univ. of South 
Carolina, 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of Price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Drawing Books, Drawing Models 
and Artists’ Materials. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation ; ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 


_ These MODELS have been specially designed 
for the teaching of Form and Drawing in pg | 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of bot 
Solids and Tablets arranged iu & carefully graded 
series, are made with the greatest regard tor ac- 
curacy and beauty, and are turrished at the 
lowest possibie prices. They have been adopted 
by the leading cities of the country, and are abso- 
tutely indispensable to the correct teaching of 
Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
97 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 
Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle, 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 


And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


French Publisher and Bookseller 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 
Schools furnished.—Catulogues un application. 





EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense 
stock every one is suré to be suited. Please 
select in time your “autumnal music 
books.” 


Temperance People will like 


TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, (35 cts., $3.60 dz. 
Emerson & Moore. 


TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35 cts. 
$3.60 dz.) A. Hull. 
Male Voice Clubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1. $9. dz.) 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR, (5v cts. 
$5. doz.) 
The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS, (50c. $4.50 dz.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 
—— SONGS, & songs, (50c.) Near 200,000 
sold. 


School Teachers cannot help liking the three 
books of 


. A 30cts., 49cts., 50cts.,| Em- 
SONG MANUAL, $3., $4.20, $4.80 dz. erson. 


Piano Teachers will like very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction b 


MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX- 
ERCISES, ($2.50.) 


Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cts., $4.20 dz.) Emerson 
Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for Retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 











if EADERS wil] confer a favor by men- 
tioning the JoURNAL when coll- 
municating with advertisers. 





National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS ‘CRAYON 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Bole Agents: R. 


H, VOGDES & CO. 
Wn tél - 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
th Chest Sts:} National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 





